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PREFACE, 


"Tne spelling of the text has been modernized. Few 
would find much pleasure in reading the text of the 
earliest editions, the spelling of which is of interest 

“ oly to the antiquarian. The following changes made 
in spelling since Milton’s day deserve notice :—Milton 
wrote highth for height (95, 190, 324 ), Sovran 
for sovereign (244  ), sovranty for sovereignty (446), 
voutsafe or vouchsafe (332), ile for isle (410), senteries 
for sentries (412), enow for enough, (504), imblazonry 
fur emblazonry (513), brigads for brigades (532), in- 
gendering for engendering (794), gastly for ghastly 
(846), embryon forembryo (900), gryfon for griffin 
(ux2), Justling for jostling (1018), fact for feat (124). 


The elided vowel has been replaced throughout the 
book: open for op’n (879), bannered for banner’d 
(885), mastery for mast’ry (894), and so everywhere. 
The ending in ed has been substituted for ¢, after a 
sharp consonant; o’ermatched for o’ermatcht (855), 
compassed for compast: (862), ranked for rankt (887), 
mixed for mixt (913) ; etc. 


An attempt has been made to carry still further what 
has been done by most modern editors of Milton, viz. 
the simplification of long and often involved sentences. 
Milton used colons and semi-colons, where we should 
now use periods. Where the sense permits, a large 
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mumber of periods have, even beyond the practice of 
modern editors, been substituted for colons. A full 
stop has been shifted from 85 to 84, where the 
common reading is 


Should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
To our destruction; if there be in Hell 


Fear to be worse destroyed, what can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, etc. 


But in the present text this has been arranged as 
follows : 


To our destructiou. If there be in Hell 
Fear to be worse destroyed, what can be worse, etc. 


The two words ‘ worse’ are brought into the same 
sentence, and the sense is manifestly improved. In 
the origina] editions colons occurred both after destruc- 
tion and after destroyed. The only question therefore 
is at what point to put a period, and more effectuuy 
divide these clauses, which are practically independ- 
ent of each other. 

W. E. HOARE. 
Mapras, Feb. 3, 1896. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. LIFE OF MILTON. 


It is beyond our present scope to present the Life of 
Milton in its full detail, and freely to discuss all the liter- 
a:y achievements of his busy manhood. We must be con- 


tent with indicating the principal features of his life and 
the most remarkable of his works, 


John Milton was born on the 9th of December, 1608, 
in the heart of London, in a street near Cheapside, one of 
the busiest thoroughfares of that great capital. His 
grandfather who lived near Oxford was a prosperous Ox- 
fordshire yeoman, a position that would for dignity cor- 
respond in India to that of a petty zemindar. His father 
was disinherited for conforming to the Protestant Church 
of England, (the family being Roman Catholic), came to 
London and set up in business as a scrivener or law sta- 
tioner, copyist of legal documents. To this work was 
added petty legal tasks that are to-day performed by soli- 
citors, such as the drafting of wills and leases. He was a 
skilled musician and musical composer, and from him we 
may suppose the son to have derived his taste for music. 
To what family the poet’s mother belonged is uncertain, 
but he describes her as a most excellent mother and parti- 
cularly known for her charities in the neighbourhood. 
Of these parents John Milton was the third child and the 
eldest son; two daughters followed him; a second son, 
Christopher, was the last and sixth child. Deaths in in- 
fancy reduced this family to Anne, John and Christopher. 
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As the child grew, he became a day-scholar of the famous 
school of St. Paul’s, close by his home, and he had as 
private tutor Thomas Young, of whose services Milton 
spoke most affectionately and gratefully in after life. 
About 1622 Young left for Hamburg to minister to a 
congregation there and Milton still corresponded occasion- 
ally with him. Milton declares himself to have been a 
hard student in his boyhood. He went to College at 16, 
entering Christ’s College, Cambridge in 1625. He appears 
to have agreed only moderately with his tutor and to 
have rebelled either against college discipline or the 
narrow circle of college exercises. He was punished 
and for a time sent away, but there is no reason 
to believe that his offence was in any way a question 
of morals. In 1632, he left Cambridge, feeling out of 
sympathy with the University life there. He had already 
been composing small pieces of which the Sonnet on his 
being arrived to the age of 23 is the most noteworthy. 
He retired to his father’s country seat at Horton. a 
Bucks. Here the future poet, born and brought up amid 
the roar of London streets, was to acquire that love for 
Natnre that manifests itself in L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, 
etc., and allures readers of Paradise Lost even more than 
the magnificent descriptions of Satan and Hell.* There 
is a genuineness about Milton’s love of the country that 
there is no mistaking. L’Allegro and Ii Penseroso, with- 
out any other aid, tell us how the poet spent his five 
years at Horton, rising early and going forth, hearing the 





* Tennyson, himself a lover of Nature, thus speake of Paradise Lost : 


Mo rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
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cheerful bay of the honnds, viewing the various oecupa- 
tions of the peasants, sharing their evening relaxations, 
studying late at night, or walking by moonlight. and 
hearing the distant curfew ring. The “pealing organ” 
and ‘‘full voiced choir” of Il Penseroso are probably 
university reminiscences. To this period of retirement 
is assigned the composition of the Nightingale Son- 
net, L’ Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Arcades, Comus and Lycidas 
(1637). In 1638, Milton, who had been learning Italian 
for six years and longed to visit the country of Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso, started on a continental 
tour. He passed by way of Paris to Florence, where he 
spent two months in pleasant intercourse with Florentine 
scholars, and then continued his journey to Rome, 
spending two months there also, and to Naples. He ori- 
ginally intended to include Sicily and Greece in his tour, 
but the growing estrangement between Charles and his 
Parliament, led him to cut short his travels and return 
héufs leisurely, again halting for two months at Rome 
and for two at Florence. While in Florence, he was intro- 
duced to Galileo, now old aud blind, and the memory of the 
interview is preserved in two graphic touches in his 
poems. Milton continued his journey from Florence by 
way of Venice and Geneva, reaching England in August, 


1639. 


Milton now took lodgings in London, acting as tutor 
to his two nephews, the sons of his sister Anne who had 
married Edward Phillips. She had been left a widower 
in 1681 and had now married again. To these two 
nephews were added other boys, sons of Milton’s friends. 


In 1643 Milton married Mary Powell daughter of a 
Royalist living at Forest Hill near Oxford. Milton's 
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father had himself been born in the adjoining parish, and 
the two families had been long acquainted. This match, 
probably accomplished in haste, soon gave Milton cause 
for repentance,—when it was too late. In a month, she 
had returned to her parents, ostensibly to spend the sum- 
mer in the country, but she failed to obey the repeated 
summons of her husband to return. Wecan hardly doubt 
that her departure was agreed to by her husband, and 
that a cause of serious difference had made itself felt. 
Probably both the man of thirty-five, a retiring student, 
and the fresh lively country girl of seventeen soon per- 
ceived the incompatibility of their tempers and the hope- 
lessness of attempting to live together. (If a MS. date 
is to be trusted Milton had within two months of his mar- 
riage written his work on Divorce.) This unfortunate 
domestic failure led Milton to thinking, and he composed 
his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, and dedicated it 
to Parliament. This body, now engaged with the civil 
war, had no time to remove grievances that press¢u on 
solitary individuals, whereupon Milton brought out 
another pamphlet on the subject, Tetrachordon. 


In 1645 when the Royalists were in desperate case, and 
Oxford besieged by the Parliamentarians, Milton’s wife 
submitted, a reconciliation was effected, and on the sur- 
render of Oxford in 1646, her broken down father and his 
family were glad to find an asylum in Milton’s house. 
His wife bore him four children and died in child-birth 
in 1652, at the early age of twenty-six. She had been mar- 
ried to Milton nine years, Meanwhile Milton had written 
several political pamphlets; his political pamphlets num- 
bered altogether twenty-five, of which four were written 
in Latin. The best known of all, indeed the only one 
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that is read to-day, is his Areopagitica, a Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament of England 
(1644). These pamphlets extend over the years 1641— 
1660. 


In March 1649, Milton was offered and accepted the 
post of Latin Secretary to the Council of State, or rather 
to the Committee for Foreign Affairs. His business was 
to translate depatches received from or sent to foreign 
Governments, Latin being at that period the language of 
diplomacy, as French is to-day. Milton accepted this post 
although his eyes had already given himtrouble. Far from 
being confined to his secretarial labours, Milton was called 
on generally to defend the policy of the Commonwealth. 
In his Hikonoklastes he replied to the famous Hikon 
Basilike, in which the sufferings of the martyr king 
were held up to the pity and sympathy of the nation. 
Professor Saumaise (Salmasius) of Leyden replied with 
hie Defence of the King, and Milton early in 1650 again 
took up the challenge with his Defence of the English 
People. This task practically cost Milton his eyesight, 
which had been weakening for twelve years. By 1650 
he had lost the sight of one eye, the left, and in spite 
of medical warnings, he persisted in using his eyes on 
behalf of the State till he became totally blind, early 
in 1652, a great sacrifice for a work that speedily became 
obsolete. In 1652 appeared another royalist publication, 
Regit Sanguinis Clamor (cry of the King’s Blood to 
Heaven) and Milton accordingly prepared a second De- 
fence (1654). In November 1656, Milton, married again, 
wedding Catharine Woodcock, of whose family nothing 
is known. She was a good wife to him, but died in little 
more than two years in February, 1658, leaving behind 
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an infant daughter that died a month later. During 
‘these years, Milton was not always busy with secretarial 
work. His blindness, rendering an amanuensis necessary, 
disqualified him for dealing with important despatches, 
still, among other tasks, he was employed to compose the 
despatches sent to the Duke of Savoy, remoustrating 
against the massacre of the Vaudois (1655). In 1652 an 
assistant was appointed; in 1657 this assistant was the 
celebrated Andrew Marvell. His last State letter cvas 
written in May, 1659. He appears to have been dismissed 
from his Secretaryship about April, 1660. He refused to 
the last to believe in the possibility of the Restoration of 
the Stuarts, and pressed upon Monk plans for a Republi- 
can Government. 


In May 1660, Charles entered London, and Milton, like 
some other prominent men of the Common-wealth, went 
into concealment for a time. It’ is said by some that 
influence was exerted on his behalf by Andrew Marr Ju, a 
brother poet ; others say the protection came from Dave- 
nant, also a poet. For atime he was in the custody of 
the Serjeant-at-arms, and two of his books were burnt by 
the hangman. Of course he lost his Latin Secretaryship, 
though, on the doubtful authority of Pope, it is said that 
it was proposed to him that he should continue in it. But 
he declined. Through several causes he lost almost all 
his property. Well might he say in Paradise Lost that 
he was fallen on evil days. He felt himself to belong 
to a discredited and defeated party. The principles of 
his life were now unpopular, and in his lonely blindness, he 
turned once more to the love which he had so long 
forsaken, Poetry. His hours of relaxation were spent 
in receiving the visits of his friends, in walking in 
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his garden, and in playing the organ. Puradise Lost 
appeared in 1667, Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes 
in 1670. He was not now without the care and attention 
that a wife can bestow, for in 1663 he married a third 
time, his bride being Elizabeth Minshull, daughter of a 
Cheshire yeoman, and a young woman of twenty-four. 
His daughters were then growing up to womanhood, the. 
eldest being seventeen. In 1673 he brought out a new 
edition of his early poems. 


He had long been suffering from what the physicians 
called gout; this struck in to a vital part. He died on 
the 8th of November 1674 at the age of 66, and was 
buried in the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, beside his 
father. 


Nore.—It ia interesting for us in India to know that Miltow’s 
youngest daughter Deborah married in 1674 Abraham Clarke of 
Dublin, variously described as a weaver or silk merchant. Their son 
Caleb Clarke went out to Madras and rose to be parish-clerk of Fort 
St.*uéorge. He married and had three children. The last mention 
of the Clarkes in the Register of Fort St. George is under the date ; 
1727. The late Dr. Bradshaw made further researches as to Clarke's 
descendants, but it ia believed that the family cannot be traced 
much further. 
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2. PARADISE LOST. 


While many a man, chiefly during the period of his 
youth, has momentarily cherished the idea of becoming a 
great poet, this idea was with Milton no quickly forgotten 
fancy but the resolve of a lifetime. To this his studies, 
travels, all were to contribute. Probably he assumed the 
duties of Latin Secretary that he might acquire a know- 
ledge of men and tke world that would fit him for «his 
great work. In 1638, when he was twenty-nine, he had 
already determined, and indeed announced in a Latin poem, 
that his great work should be an epic poem, and he had 
nearly decided on the legend of King Arthur as the sub- 
ject. He hoped “ that by labour and intent study, which 
"I take to be my portion in this life, joined with the strong 
propensity of natare, I might perhaps leave something so 
written to after times as they should not willingly let it 
die.”’ Yet still he hesitated in the choice of a subject. In 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, there is pre- 
served a MS. list of ninety-nine subjects that occurred to 
him ai various times. Sixty-one are scriptural, from both 
the Old and New Testaments; thirty-eight are historical, 
with reference to British History before the Norman Con- 
quest. Some are merely named, some are slightly sketch- 
ed in outline. Plainly a scriptural subject was likely to 
have the preference and Paradise Lost stood out promi- 
nent, four drafts of it being given in greater detail than is 
the case with any of the others. These drafts are suffi- 
ciently near the actual result to show us that the poem, 
while not executed till Milton was fifty, was conceived at 
thirty-two. Middle age only confirmed the choice to 
which he leaned in his early manhood. To be a national 
poet, he must select a well-known subject. He was 
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restricted therefore to the Bible or British History. The 
story of King Arthur, the choice of which he had once 
openly announced, was on further consideration rejected 
on the ground of its being legendary. Only real events 
and personages could call forth his highest powers. King 
Arthur is not found in the list of subjects in the Trinity 
College MS. His lack of interest in common people, the 
austerity and religious bent of his mind irresistibly turned 
him to a Biblical subject for his poem. The Fall of 
Man, the work of fallen spirits, appealed in its vague 
grandeur to Puritan Milton. 


It was probably in 1658, nearly twenty years after bis 
first proposing a great poem to himself as his great, monu- 
ment, that Milton began Paradise Lost, in the form of an 
epic and not a dramatic poem as he had firsc intended. 
In the composition of this poem. he passed the days of the 
Restoration period. Young friends came in to assist him 
by reading to him or writing for himas he dictated. The 
MS. preserved in Trinity College is in six different hand- 
writings. One of these friends was the Quaker, Thomas 
Kilwood. He used the services of his danghters freely, 
teaching them to read in foreign languages of which they 
understood nothing. Naturally they felt their tasks ex- 
ceedingly irksome, and rebelled. His wife, Elizabeth, help- 
ed him considerably, not by reading, but by her care and 
attention to his wants. 


In 1665, Parudise Lost was completed. Milton went out 
of London to avoid the Plague. A further distraction in 
the shape of the Great Fire came next. The book was 
duly passed by the licensing authorities, and in April 1667 
Milton sold Paradise Lost to one, Samuel Simmons, a Book- 
seller and Publisher, on condition that Milton should be 

B 
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paid five pounds at once and five pounds for every edition, 
each edition not to exceed fifteen hundred copies, and the. 
five pounds to be counted due when thirteen hundred 
copies of each edition had been sold. The first edition. 
was sold in about eighteen months. It appeared in seve- 
ral different bindings and tho last portion of it contained 
Milton’s ‘ Argument’ and defence of his employment of 
blank verse. In 1678, the third edition appeared, show- 
ing that nearly 3000 copies had been disposed of. dn 
1680, Milton’s widow received for this third edition and 
for any other future edition that might be required, a 
final payment of eight pounds. Thus the sumof eighteen 
pounds was all that this poem brought to the author 

or his family. In the first edition the poem was in ten 

books, in the second it was divided into twelve, possibly 
on the ground that such a division led to books of a more 
convenient length, possibly on the ground that the Iliad 


Was in twenty-four and the .nerd in twelve books. 
Yd « 


It has been a favourite task with commentators to trace 
Milton’s indebtedness to his predecessors. The theme of 
the fall of man had been dealt with among others in the 
following works. . 


1. The Anglo-Saxon poem, Caedmon’s Paruphrase one 
of the earliest monuments of our literature, deals with the 
revenge of Satan upon God in the successful temptation of 
Eve. 


2. The Divine week, Du Bartas, translated by Sylvester. 
A most popular book during the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. The first part describes the birth of 
the world and is divided into Cantos, corresponding to the 
‘81x days of creation and the Sabbath in Genesis i. 
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3. Voltaire asserts (there is no proof of his assertion) 
‘that during his Italian tour, Milton witnessed the per- 
formance of a sacred drama, L’Adamo (Adam) by a 
Florentine author, Andreini. But a comparison has led 
judges to the opinion that there has been no imitation. 
If Milton saw the play, it did no more than suggest, as 
another Italian play on a like occasion suggested Cato to 
Addison, that. the fall of Adam was a suitable subject for 
the exercise of Milton’s genius. There is some slight 
evidence that Milton knew of this play, even if he did not 
witness it in Italy. 


4. A Dutch play by Vondel entitled Lucifer. It ap- 
peared in 1654. It deals chiefly with the fall of the 
angels, the fall of man being a mere episode. In Paradise 
Lost the fall of the angels is narrated in Book VI, in which 
book, accordingly, there are undeniable resemblances be- 
tween the two poems. 


* But Milton’s majesty of thought and word is all his 
own. The author of Adamo offends against good taste, 
his infernal characters inspire mirth or disgust rather 
than awe. Vondel cannot make the smallest pretension 
to the dignity and self-restraint of Milton. 


In addition to the above, the notes added to this book 
‘show clearly that in phrases and ideas, Milton was under 
‘great obligations to Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare and 

Spenser. 


The process of seeking out passages in the poems of 
Milton’s predecessors parallel with passages in his poems, 
began not long after his death and has continued until a 
Jarge collection of such passages has been formed. But 
we must not therefore suppose that Milton’s art consisted 
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in careful imitation and arrangements of the thoughts and 
words of others. He assimilated what he had learnt and 
gave it out as his own. On these points we may quote 
Mark Pattison and Lowell. 


Mr. Pattison says in his Milton (English Men of 
Letters): ‘“ The originality of Milton lies not in his sub- 
ject, but in his manner; not in his thoughts but in his 
mode of thinking. His story and his personages, their 
acts and words, had been the common property of 4ll 
poets since the fall of the Roman empire... When he began 
to compose Paradise Lost, he had the reading of a lifetime 
behind him. His imagination worked upon an accumu- 
lated store, to which books, observation, and reflection 
had contributed in equal proportions. He drew upon this 
store without conscious distinction of its sources. Not 
that this was a recollected material, to which the poet had 
recourse whenever invention failed him; it was identified 
with himself. His verse flowed from his own soul, betrit 
was a soul which had grown up nourished with the spoil of 
all the ages. He created his epic, as metaphysicians have 
said that God created the world, by drawing it out of him- 
self, not by building it up out of elementssupplied ab extra... 
We are apt to think that the magical effect of Milton’s 
words has been produced by painfully inlaying tesserae 
(small squares) of borrowed metaphor,—a mosaic of bits 
called from extensive reading, carried along by a reten- 
tive memory, and pieced together so as to produce a new 
whole, with the exquisite art of a Japanese cabinet-maker. 
It is sometimes admitted that Milton was a plagiary, bat 
it is urged in extenuation that his plagiarisms were al- 
ways reproduced in finer forms. 
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It is true that Milton has a way of making his own 
‘even what he borrows. But this is far from all. It is 
true there are many phrases or images in Paradise Lost 
taken from earlier writers—taken, not stolen, for the bor- 
rowing is done openly. Such imitation is on the surface, 
and does not touch the core of that mysterious combi- 
nation of traditive with original elements in diction which 
Milton and Virgil, alone of poets known to us, have 
effected. Milton’s diction is the elaborated outcome of all 
the best words of all antecedent poetry, not by a pro- 
cess of recollected reading and storage, but by the same 
mental habit by which we learn to speak our mother 
tongue. Milton’s secret lies in his mastery over the rich 
treasures of his inherited vocabulary. He wielded it as 
his own, as a second mother tongue, the native and habi- 
tual idiom of his thought and feeling, backed by a mas- 
sive frame of character, ‘and a power which is got 
within me to a passion. (Areopagitica).” 


Mr, Lowell in his Essay on Milton says: “ If there is one 
thing more striking than another in this poet, it is that 
his great and original imagination was almost wholly 
nourished by books, perhaps I should rather say set in 
motion by them. It is wonderful how, from the most 
withered and juiceless hints gathered in his reading, his 
grand images rise like an exhalation; how from the 
most battered old lamp caught in that huge drag-net 
with which he swept the waters of learning, he could 
conjure a tall genius to build his palaces. Whatever 
be touches swells and towers. Every one has noticed 
Milton’s fondness of sonorous proper names, which 
have not only an acquired imaginative value by associa- 
tion, and so serve to awaken our poetic sensibilities, but 
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have likewise a merely musical significance. This he 
probably canght from Marlowe, traces of whom are fre- 


quent in him.” 


Paradise Lost is written in blank verse, v.e., m un- 
rhymed Iambic Pentametre. The student, with a little 
practice should have little difficulty in scanning Milton’s 
verse, if he remembers to be always on the look out for 
elisions, the dropping in pronunciation of (1) a vowel com- 
ing between two consonants that can be pronounced to- 
gether (2) the vowel at the end of a word followed by 
another word commencving with a vowel, or the vowel at 
the beginning of a word preceded by a word ending in a 
sounded vowel. 

EXAMPLES, 


8. Beyond | thus high [{ insa | tiate to | pursue 

11. Powers and | Domin | ions De | ities | of Heaven 

97. ‘lo noth { ing this | essen | tial, hap | pier far 

98. Than mis | ernble | to have | eter | nal being. 
108. To less | than gods. | On the oth | erside { uprose ° 
116. To vice | indus | trious, but | to no | bler deeds 
117. Timorous | and sloth | ful; yet | he pleased | the ear; 
123. Ominous | conject | ure on | the whole | success ; 
197. By my | advice; | since fate | inev | irable. 
205. And ven | turous, if | that fail | them shrink | and fear. 
207. Exile | or ig {| nomin | y, or bonds, | or pain, 

261. Thrive un { der e | vil, and work | ease out | of pain, 
314. Tuclines, {| here to | contin | ue, and build | up here. 


Sometimes ed unaccented in prose must he accented in 
verse. 
Ex, 522. By false | presumpt | nous hope, | the ran | géd Power 
Occasionally we find a bypermetric line :— 


Hx. 27. Willen] vy whom | thehigh | est place | expo | se 
» 255. Free and | to none | account | able | cM ee ° 


Several lines begin with a Trochee, e. g. 5, 24, 26, 28, 
39, 41, 47, ete. 
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Rhyming lines should not occur in blank verse but we 
have rhymes in 28,30; 174, 177 ; 220, 221 ; 435, 438; 533, 
536; 541, 548; 8938, 894; 942, 944, 950; 954, 958 ; 1005, 


1009. Imperfect rhymes and assonances also occur. 


Mr. Lowell says of Milton’s verse: ‘One cannot help 
thinking that his practice in prose, especially in the long 
involutions of Latin periods, helped him to give that variety 
of pause and that majestic harmony to his blank-verse 
which have made it so unapproachably his own, His 
more elaborate passages have the multitndinous roll of 
thunder, dying away to gather a sullen force from its own 
reverberations. There are no such avenues and vistas of 
verse as his.” 


Milton’s poetry was slow in winning its way into favour. 
Many brother poets failed to appreciate it. Dryden may 
have said, on first seeing a copy of Paradise Lost, ‘ He 
cuts us all out,” but it may be doubted whether, even in 
spite of his well-known lines on Milton, he really appre- 
ciated the beauty and grandeur of Paradise Lost. The 
one person who brought the merits of Milton prominently 
to the notice of his fellow-countrymen was Addison. In 
several cons ecutive Saturday papers in the Svyectator 
(1712), he discussed Paradise Lost. The following re- 
remarks of his apply to the second book and occur in the 
Spectator of February 23, 1712— 


“I have before observed in general, that the persons whom Milton 
introduces into his poem always discover such sentiments and be- 
haviour, as are in a peculiar manner conformable to their respec- 
tive characters. Every circumstance in their speeches and actions 
is with great j ustness and delicacy adapted to the persuns who 
Speak and act. As the poet very much excels in this consistency of 
his characters, I shall beg leave to consider several passages of the 
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Secoud Book in thie light. That superior greatness and mock. 
majesty which is ascribed to the Prince of the fallen Angels, ig 
admirably preserved in the beginning of this Book. His.opening 
and closing the debate; his tuking on himself that great enterprise 
at the thonght of which the whole infernal assembly trembled ; his 
encountering the hideous Phantom who guarded the gates of Hell, 
and appeared to him in all his terrors, are instances of that proud 
and daring mind which could not brook submission even to omni- 
potence. (Lines 674—678 quoted), 

The same boldness and intrepidity of behaviour discovers itaahf 
in the severnl adventures which he meets with during hig passage 
through the regions of unformed matter, and particularly in his 
address to those remendous Powers who ure described as presiding 


over it. 


The part of Moloch is likewise in all its circumstances fall of 
that fire and fury which distinguish this spirit from the rest of the 
fallen Angels. He is described in the First Book as besmeared with 
the blood of human sacrifices, and delighted with the tears of parents 
and the cries of children. In the Second Book he is marked out as 
the fiercest Spirit that fought in Heaven: and if we consider the 
figure which he makes in the Sixth Book, where the Battle of the 
Angels is described, we find it cvery way answerable to the same 
furious enraged character. 


It may be worth while to observe, that Milton has represented this 
violent impetucus Spirit, who is hurried only by such precipitate 
passions, «as the first that rises in that assembly, to give his opinion 
upon their present posture of affairs. Accordingly he declares 
himself abruptly for war, and appears incensed at his companions, 
for losing so much time as even to deliberate upon it. All hie sen- 
timents are rash, andacious and desperate. Snch is that if arming 
themselves with their tortures, and turning their punishments upon 
him who inflicted them. (Lines 60—70 quoted). 

His prefering annihilation to shame or misery, is also highly 
suitable to his character; as the comfort he draws from their dis- 
turbing the peace of Heaven, that if it be not victory it is revenge, 
is a sentiment truly diabolical, and becoming the bitterness of this 
implacable Spirit. 
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Belial is described in the First Book, as the Idol of the lewd and 
Taxurions. He is in the Second Book, pursuant to that description, 
characterised as timid and slothful; and if we look in the Sixth 
Book, we find him celebrated in the Battle of the Angels for 
nothing but that scoffing speech which he makes to Satan, on their 
supposed advantage overtheenemy. As hie appearance is uniform, 
and of a piece, in these three several views, we find his sentiments 
in the infernal assembly every way conformable to his character. 
Such are his apprehensions of a second battle, his horrors of anni- 
hijation, his preferring to be miserable rather than not to be, I 
need not observe that the contrast of thought in this speech, and 
that which precedes it, gives an agreeable variety to the debate. 


Mammon’s character is so fully drawn in the First Book, that 
the poet adds nothing to it in the Second. We were before told 
that he was the first who taught mankind to ransack the earth for 
gold and silver, and that he was the architect of Pandemonium, or 
the infernal place, where the evil spirits were to meet in council. 
His speech in this Book is every way suitable to so depraved a 
character, 


How proper is that reflection, of their being unable to taste the 
happiness of Heaven, were they actually there, in the month of 
one, who, while he was in Heaven, is said to have had his mind 
dazzled with the outward pomps and glories of the pluce, and to 
have been more intent cn the riches of the pavement, than on the 
beatific vision. I shall also leave the reader to judge how agreeable 
the following sentiments ure to the same character, (lines 262-273 
quoted), 


Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second in dignity that fell, and 
is, in the First Book, the second that awakens out of the trance, 
and confers with Satan upon the situation of their affairs, maintains 
hig rank in the Book now before us. There is a wonderful majesty 
described in his rising up to sperak. He acts as a kind of moderator 
between the two opposite parties, and proposes a third undertaking, 
which the whole assembly gives into. The motion he makes of 
detaching one of their body in search of a new world is grounded 
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upon a project devised by Satan aud cursorily proposed by him in 
the First Book, (1, 650—660 quoted). It is on the project that 
Beelzebab grounds his proposal (II, 344—353 quoted). 


The reader may observe how just it was not to omit in the First 
Book the project upon which the whole poem turns : as also that 
the Prince of the fullen Angels was the only proper person to give 
it birth, and that the next to him in dignity was the fittest to second 


and support it. 


There is besides, I think, something wonderfally beautiful, apd 
very apt to affect the reader's imaginatiun, in this ancient prophecy 
or report in Heaven, concerning the creation of Man. Nothing 
could show more the dignity of the Species, than this tradition 
which ran of them before their existence. They are represented 
to have been the talk of Heaven before they were created. Virgil, 
in compliment to the Roman commonwealth, makes the heroes of 
it appear iu their state of pre-existence, but Milton does a far 
greater honour to mankind in general, as he gives us a glimpse of 
them even before they are in being. 


The rising of this great assembly is described in a very sublime 
and poetical manner—(lines 476, 477). 


The diversions of the fallen Angels, with the particular account 
of their place of habitation, are described with grent pregnancy of 
thonght and copiousness of invention. 


The diversions are every way suitable to beings who had nothing 
left them but strength and knowledge misapplied. Such are their 
contentions at the race, and in feats of arms, with their entertain- 
ment in the following lines (539 —541 quoted). 


Their music is employed in celebrating their own criminal ex- 
ploits, and their discourse in sounding the unfathomable depths of 
Fate, Free-will and Fore-knowledge. 


The several circumstances in the description of Hell are finely 
imagined ; as the four rivers which disgorge themselves into the 
sea of fire, the extremes of cold and heat, and the river of oblivion . 
The monstrous animals prodaced in that infernal world are repre- 
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sented by a single line, which gives us a more horrid idea of them, 
than a much longer description would have done (624—628 quoted, 
627 is the particular line referred to). 


This episode of the fallen Spirits, and their place of habitation, 
comes in very happily to unbend the mind of the reader from its. 
attention to the debate. An ordiuary poet would indeed have spun 
out 80 many circumstances toa great length, and by that means 
have weakened, instead of illustrated, the principal fable. 


The flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is finely imaged. 


* have already* declared my opinion of the allegory concerning 
Sin and Death, which is however a very finished piece in ita kind, 
when it is not considered as a part of an epic poem. Thegenealogy 
of the several persons is contrived with great delicacy. Sin is the 
daughter of Satan, and Death the offspring of Sin. The incestnons 
mixture between Sin and Death prodneces those monsters and 
Hell-honnds which from time to time enter into their mother, and 
tear the bowels of her who vave them birth. These are the terrors 
of an evil conscience, and the proper fruits of Sin, which naturally 
rise trom the apprehensions of Death. ‘This last beantiful moral is,. 
I think, clearly intimated in the speech of Sin, where complaining 
of this her dreadful issue, she adds ; 


Before mine cyes in opposition sits, etc. (line 803—807), 


T need not mention to the reader the beautifal circumstance in 
the last part of this quotation. He will likewise observe how na- 
turally the three persons concerned in this allegory are tempted by 
one common interest. to enter into a confederacy together, and how 


*# In a previous paper Addison had thus written of the allegory 
of Sin and Death. He was speaking of the small number of the 
dramatis persone. Milton was so sensible of this defect in the sub- 
ject of his poem, and of the few characters it wonld afford him, 
that he has brought into it two actors of ashadowy and fictitious 
natnre, in the persons of Sin and Death, by which means he has 
wrought into the body of his Fable a very beautiful and well-invent- 
ed allegory. But notwithstanding the fineness of this allegory 
may atone for it in some measure, ] cannot think that persone of 
such a chimerical existence are proper actors in an epic poem, be- 
cause there is not that measure of probability annexed to them 
which is requisite in writings of this kind. 
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properly Sin is made the portress of Hell, and the only being that 
can open the gates to that world of tortures, 


The descriptive part of this allegory is likewise very strong, and 
full of sublime ideas. The figure of Death, the regal crown upon 
his head, his menace of Satan, his advancing to the combat, the 
outcry #t his birth, are circumstances too noble to be passed over 
in silence, »nd extremely suitable to this King of Terrors. I need 
not mention the juatness of thought which is observed in the gene- 
ration of these several symbolical persons, that Sin was produced 
upon the first revolt of Satan, that Death appeared soon afterere 
was cast into Hell, and that the Terrors of Conscience were con- 
ceived at the gate of this place of torments. The description of 
the gates is very poetical, as the opening of them is full of Milton’s 
spirit. (Lines 879—889% quoted). 


In Satan’s voyage through the Chaos, there are several imaginary 
persons described, as residing in that immense waste of matter. 
This may perhaps be conformable to the taste of those critics who 
are pleased with nothing in a poct which has not life and mannere 
ascribed to it}; but for my own part, 1am pleased most with those 
passages in this description which carry in them a greater measure 
of probability, and are snch as might possibly have hay:pened. Of 
this kind is his first mounting in the smoke that rises from the infer- 
nal pit, his falling into a cloud of nitre, and the like combustible 
materials, that by their explosion still hurried him forward in his 
voyage; his springing upward like a pyramid of fire, with his 
laborious passage through that confusion of elements which the 


poet calls 
The womb of Nature, aud perhaps her grave. 


The glimmering light which shot into the Chaos from the utmost - 
verge of the creation, with the distant discovery of the earth that. 
hung close by the Moon, ure wonderfully beautiful and poetical.” 
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Hea on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pear] and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence; and, from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with Heaven; and, by success untaught, 
His proud imaginations thns displayed : 

‘Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heaven, 
For since no deep withir her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppressed and fallen, 
I give not Heaven for lost: from this descent 
Celestial Virtues rising, will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 
And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 
Me though just right, and the fixed laws of Heaven, 
Did first create your leader; next, free choice, 
With what besides, in counsel or in fight, 
Hath been achieved of merit; yet this loss, 
Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 
Established in a safe unenvied throne, 
Yielded with full consent, The happier state 
In heaven which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior ; but who here 
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Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain ? Where there is then no good 
For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction ; for none, sure, will claim in Hell 
Precedence ; none whose portion is so small 
Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of old, 
Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assured us; and by what best war, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 
We now debate; who can advise, may speak.’ 
He ceased ; and next him Moloch, sceptred king, 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest Spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair. 
His trust was with the Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less 
Cared not to be at all. With that care lost 
Went all his fear: of God, or Hell, or worse, 
He recked not; and these words thereafter spake : 
‘My sentence is for open war: of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not. Them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns. 
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‘By our delay ? No! let us rather choose, 
Armed with Hell-flames and fury, all at once 
O’er Heaven's high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the Torturer; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 

Infernal thunder, and, for lightning, see 

Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels, and his throne itself 

Mixed with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 
His own invented torments. But perhaps 

The way seems difficult and steep to scale 

With upright wing against a hicher foe. 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 

Up to our native seat: descent and fall 

To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursned us through the deep, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 

We sunk thus low ? The ascent is easy, then ; 
The event is feared: should we again provoke 
Onur stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
To our destruction. If there be in Hell 

Fear to be worse destroyed ; what can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemned 
In this abhorred deep, to utter woe ; 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 

‘Must exercise us without hope of end, 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge | 
Inexorable, aud the torturing hour, 

(Calls us to penance? More destroyed than thus, 
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We should be qulte abolished, and expire. 
What fear we then? what doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire P which, to the height enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 

To nothing this essential,—happier far 

Than miserable to have eternal being. 

Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 

On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 
Oar power sufficient to disturb his Heaven, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne : 

Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.’ 

He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than gods. On the other side uprose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane ; 

A fairer person lost not Heaven; he seemed 

For dignity composed, and high exploit ; 

But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels. For his thoughts were low; 
To vice indastrious, but to nobler deeds 

Timorous and slothful; yet he pleased the ear; 
And with persuasive accent thus began : 

‘I should be much for open war, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate; if what was urged 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 

Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; 
When he, who most excels in fact of arms,— 
In what he counsels and in what excels 
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Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge ? The towers of Heaven are filled 
With armed watch, that render all access 130 
Impregnable ; oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions; or, with obscure wing, 

Scout far and wide into realm of night, 

Seorning surprise. Or could we break our way 

By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 135 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 

Heaven’s purest light, yet our great Enemy, 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 

Sit unpolluted ; and the ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 140 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 

Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 

Is flat despair; we must exasperate 

The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 

And that must end us, that must be our cure, 145 
To be no more. Sad cure! for who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 150 
Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, | 

Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 

Can give it, or will ever ? How he can, 

Is doubtful; that he never wil] is sure. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 153 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, | : 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them in his anger, whom his anger savés 
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To punish endless ? ‘ Wherefore cease we, then ?” 
Say they who counsel war, ‘‘ We are decreed, 
Reserved, and destined to eternal woe ; 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 
What can we suffer worse ?”’ Is this then worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 
What when we fled amain, pursned, and struck 
With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ? This Hell then seemed 
A refuge from those wounds, Or when we lay 
Chained on the burning lake P That sure was worse. 
What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames ? Or, from above, 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 

His red right hand to plague us? What if all 
Her stores were opened, and this firmament 

Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire, 
Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads; while we, perhaps, 
Designing or exhorting glorious war, 

Caught in a fiery tempest shall be hurled, 

Hach on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds; or for ever sunk 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 

There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 

Ages of hopeless end? This would be worse. 
War therefore, open or concealed, alike 

My voice dissuades ; for what can force or guile 
With him, or who deceive his mind, whose eye 
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Views all thingsat oneview? He from Heaven’s height: 190 


All these our motions vain sees and derides ; 
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‘ Not more almighty to resist our might 

Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of Heaven 
Thus trampled, thus expelled to suffer here 


195 


Chains and these torments? Better these than worse, 


By my advice ; since fate inevitable 

Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 

The Victor’s will. To suffer, as to do, 

@ur strength is equal, nor the law unjust 

That so ordains. This was at first resolved, 

If we were wise, against so great a foe 

Conte nding, and so doubtful what might fall. 

I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
What yet they know must follow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of their Conqueror. This is now 
Our doom; whichif we can sustain and bear, 
Our supreme Foe in time may much remit 

His anger, and perhaps, thus far removed, 

Not mind us not offending, satisfied 

With what is punished; whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Onr purer essence then will overcome 

This noxions vapour; or inured, not feel; 

Or, changed at length, and to the place conformed 
In temper and in nature, will receive 

Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. 

This horror will grow mild, this darkness light; 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight 


Of future days may bring, what chance, what change 


Worth waiting, since our present lot appears, 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 
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 ] 
If we procure not to ourselves more woe. 


Thus Belial, with words clothed in reason’s garb, 


Counselled ignoble ease, and peaceful sloth, 
Not peace; and after him thus Mammon spake: 
‘Hither to disenthrone the king of Heaven 

We war, if war be best, or to regain 

Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife. 
The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 

The latter; for what place can be for us 
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Within Heaven’s bound, unless Heaven’s Lord Supreme 


We overpower ? Suppose he should relent 
And publish grace to all, on promise made 

Of new subjection; with what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence humble, and receive 
Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne . 
With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead sing 
Forced Hallelujahs; while he lordly sits 

Our envied Sovereign, and his altar breathes 
Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers, 

Oar servile offerings ? This must be our task 
In Heaven, this our delight ; how wearisome 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 

To whom we hate! Let us not then pursue,— 
By force, impossible, by leave obtained 
Unacceptable, though in Heaven,—our state 
Of splendid vassalage; but rather seek 

Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, thongh in this vast recess, 
Free, ard to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 

Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 
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Then most conspicuous, when great things of small, 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 

We can create, aud in what place soe’er 260 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain, 

Through labour and endurance. This deep world 

Of darkness do we dread ? How oft amidst 

Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscured, 265 
Amd with the majesty of darkness round 

Covers his throne, from whence deep thunders roar 
Mustering their rage, and Heaven resembles Hell ? 

As he our darkness, cannot we his light 

Imitate when we please? This desert soil 270 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 

Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence ; and what can Heaven show more ? 

Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements ; these piercing fires 275 
As soft as now severe, our temper changed 

Into their temper, which must needs remove 

The sensible of pain. All things invite 

To peaceful cornsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how 1n safety best we may 280 
Compose our present evils, with regard 

Of what we are, and where, dismissing quite 

All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.’ 

He scarce had finished, when such murmur filled 

The assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 285 
The sound-of blustering winds, which all night long 

Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Sea-faring men o’erwatched, whose bark by chance, 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 

After the tempest. Such applause was heard 2390 
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As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 

Advising peace; for such another field 

They dreaded worse than Hell: so much the fear 

‘Of thunder and the sword of Michiel 

Wrought still within them; and no less desire 295 

To found this nether empire, which might rise 

By policy, and long process of time, 

In emulation opposite to Heaven. 

Which when Beélzebub perceived, than whom, ‘ 

Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 300 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 

A pillar of state. Deep on his front engraven 

Deliberation sat, and public care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 

Majestic thongh in ruin. Sage*he stood, 305 

With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies, His look 

Drew audience and attention still as night 

Or summeyr’s noon-tide sir, while thus he spake : 
‘Thrones and Imperial Powers, Offspring of Heaven, 310 

Ethereal Virtues,—or these titles now 

Must we renounce, and, changing style, be called 

Princes of Hell ? For so the popular vote 

Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 

A growing empire ; doubtless, while we dream, 315 

And know not that the king of Heaven hath doomed 

This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat 

Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 

From Heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league 

Banded against his throne, but to remain 320 

In strictest bondage, though thus far removed, 

Under the inevitable curb, reserved 

His captive multitude. For he, be sure, 
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In height or depth, still first and last will reign 
Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 

By our revolt, but over Hell extend 

His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 

Us here, as with his golden those in Heaven. 
What sit we then projecting peace and war ? 
War hath determined us, and foiled with loss 
Irreparable ; terms of peace yet none 
V@uchsafed or sought; for what peace will be given 
To us enslaved, but custody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 
Inflicted ? and what peace can we return, 

But, to our power, hostility and hate, 

Untamed reluctance, and revenge, though slow, 
Yet ever plotting how the Conqueror least 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 

In doing what we most in suffering feel ? 

Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need 
With dangerous expedition to invade 

Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 
Or ambush from the deep. What if we find 
Some easier enterprise? There is a place, 

(if ancient and prophetic fame in Heaven 

Err not,) another world, the happy seat 

Of some new race called Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 

In power and excellence, but favoured more 

Of Him who rules above. So was his will 
Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath, 


That shook Heaven’s whole circumference, confirmed. 


Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 
Or substance, how endued, and what their power, 
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And where their weakness, how attempted best, 
By force, or subtlety. Though Heaven be shut, 
And Heaven’s high Arbitrator sit secure 

In his own strength, this place may lie exposed, 
The utmost border of his kingdom, left 

To their defence who hold it. Here perhaps 
Some advantageous act may be achieved 

By sudden onset; either with Hell-fire 

To waste his whole creation, or possess 

All as our own, and drive, as we were driven, 
The puny habitants; or, if not drive, 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 

May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 

In our confusion, and our joy upraise 

In his disturbance; when his darling sons, 
Harled headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
Their frail original, and faded bliss, 

Faded so soon. Advise, if this be worth 
Attemp ting, or to sit in darkness here, 
Hatching vain empires.’ Thus Beélzebub 
Pleaded his devilish counsel, first devised 

By Satan, and in part proposed ; for whence, 
But from the, author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
To mingle and involve, done all to spite 

The great Creator? But their spite still serves 
His glory toaugment. The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal States, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes; with full assent 
They vote: whereat his speech he thus renews: 
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‘ Well have ye judged, well ended long debate, 390 
Synod of gods! and, like to what ye are, 
Great things resolved ; which from the lowest deep 
Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate, 
Nearer our ancient seat; perhaps in view 
Of those bright confines, wheuce, with neighbouring 

arms 395 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 
Re-enter Heaven; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of Heaven’s fair light, 
Secure, and at the brightening orient beam 
Parge off this gloom; the soft delicious air, 400 
To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm. But first, whom shall we send 
In search of this new world ? Whom shall we find 
Sufficient ? Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss, 405 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight 
Upborne with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy isle? What strength, what art, can then 410 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict sentries and stations thick 
Of Angels watching round? Here he had need 
All cireumspection, and we now no less 
Choice in our suffrage; for on whom we send, AL5 
The weight of all and our last hope relies.’ 

This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appeared 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt. But all sat mute, 420 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and each 
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In other’s countenance read his own dismay, 
Astonished. None among the choice and prime 
Of those Heaven-warring champions could be found 
So hardy as to proffer or accept, 
Alone, the dreadful voyage ; till at last 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 
Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake : 
‘O Progeny of Heaven, empyreal Thrones ! 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seized us, though undismayed. Long is the way 
And hard, that out of Hell leads up to light. 
Our prison strong, this hnge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures ns round 
Ninefold; and gates of burning adamant, 
Barred over us, prohibit all egress. 
These passed, if any pass, the void profound 
Of unessential Night receives him next, 
Wide gaping, and with utter loss of being 
Threatens him, plunged in that abortive culf. 
Jf thence he ’scape into whatever world, 
Or unknown region, what remains him less 
Than unknown dangers and as hard escape ? 
.But I should ill become this throne, O Peers ! 
And this imperial sovereignty, adorned 


With splendour, armed with power, if aught proposed 


And judged of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 
Refusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so much to him due 
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“Of hazard more, as he above the rest 455 
High honoured sits? Go, therefore, mighty Powers, 
Terror of Heaven, thongh fallen! intend at home, 

While here shall be our home, what best may ease 

The present misery, and render Hell 

More tolerable; if there be cure or charm . 460 
To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 

Of this ill mansion. Intermit no watch 

A®ainst a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 

Through all the coasts of dark destruction, seek 
Deliverance for us all. This enterprise 465 
Noue shall partake with me.’ Thus saying, rose 

The Monarch, and prevented all reply ; 

Prudent, lest, from his resolution raised, 

Others among the chief might offer now 

(Certain to be refused), what erst they feared ; 470 
And so, refused, might in opinion stand 

His rivals, winning cheap the high repute 

Which he through hazard huge must earn. But they 
Dreaded not more the adventure than his voice 
Forbidding ; and at once with him they rose. 475 
Their rising all at once was as the sound 

Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they bend 

With awful reverence prone ; and as a god 

Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven. 

Nor failed they to express how much they praised 480 
That for the general safety he despised 

His own. For neither do the Spirits damned 

Lose all their virtue; lest bad men should boast 

Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 

Or close ambition varnished o’er with zeal. 485 
Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchless Chief. 
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As when from mountain-tops the dusky clonds 

Ascending, while the North-wind sleeps, o’erspread 

Heaven's cheerful face, the louring element 490 

Scowls o’er the darkened landscape snow, or shower ; 

If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 

Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 495 

O shame to men! Devil with devil damned " 

Firm concord holds; men only disagree 

Of creatures rational, though under hope 

Of heavenly grace: and, God proclaiming peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 900 

Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 

Wasting the earth, each other to destroy ; 

As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes enough besides, 

That, day and night, for his destruction wait. 505 
The Stygian council thus dissolved ; and forth 

In order came the grand infernal Peers. 

Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seemed 

Alone the antagonist of Heaven, nor less 

Than Hell’s dread Emperor, with pomp supreme, 510 

And god-like imitated state. Him round 

A globe of fiery Seraphim enclosed 

With bright emblazonry and horrent arms. 

Then of their session ended they bid cry 

With trumpet’s regal sound the grand result. 535 

Towards the four winds four speedy Cherubim 

Put to their mouths the sounding alchemy, 

By herald’s voice explained ; the hollow abyss 

Heard far and wide, and all the host of Hel) 

With deafening shout returned them loud acclaim. 520 
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Thence more at ease their minds, and somewhat raised 

By false presumptuous hope, the ranged Powers 
Disband, and, wandering, each his several way 

Pursues, as inolination or sad choice 

Leads him, perplexed where he may likeliest find 525 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 

The irksome hours, till his great Chief return. 

Part on the plain, or in the air snblime 

Upon the wing, or in swift race contend, 

As at the Olympian games or Pythian fields. 530 
Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 

As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 

Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 

To battle in the clonds ; before each van 535 
Prick forth the airy knights, and couch their spears 

Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 

From either end of Heaven the welkin burns. 

Others, with vast Typhoean rage, more fell, 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 040 
In whirlwind; Hell scarce holds the wild uproar. 

As when Alcides, from Cichaha crowned 

With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore 
Throngh pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, 

And Lichas from the top of Cita threw 540 
Into the Euboic sea. Others more mild, 

Retreated in a silent. valley, sing 

With notes angelical to many a harp 

Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle, and complain that Fate 500 
Free Virtue should enthrall to Force or Chance. 

Their song was partial, but the harmony 

(What could it less when Spirits immortal sing ?) 
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Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. In discourse more sweet 
(For eloquence the sou], song charms the sense), 
Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate,— 
Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute,— 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passions and apathy, and glory and shame,— 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy ; 

Yet with a pleasing sorcery could charm 

Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdured breast 
With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 
Another part, in squadrons and gross bands, 
On bold adventure to discover wide 

That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 

Might yield them easier habitatiou, bend 

Four ways their flying march, along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 

Into the burning Jake their baleful streams: 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep ; 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from these, a slow and silent stream 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
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‘Beyond this flood a frozen continent 

Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm Jand 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 

Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casins old, 

Where armies whole have sunk: the parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
Thither, by harpy-footed Furies haled, 

At certain revolutions, all the damned 

Are brought, and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ; 
From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 

Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round, 

Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. 
They ferry over this Lethean sound 

Both to aud fro, their sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 

All in one moment, and so near the brink. 

But Fate withstands, and to oppose the attempt 
Medusa with. Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford, and of itself the water flies 

All taste of living wight, as once it fled 

The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 

In confused march forlorn, the adventurous bande, 
With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 
Viewed first their lamentable lot, and found 

No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous, 
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O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 620 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens,and shades of death,— 
A universe of death; which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good ; 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrons, all prodigious things, 625 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons. and Hydras, and Chimeeras dire. 

Meanwhile, the Adversary of Ged and Man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design, 630: 
Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight; sometimes 
His scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left ; 
Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high. 635 
As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs; they, on the trading flood, 640: 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 
Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole; so seemed 
Far off the flying fiend. At last appear 
Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice threefold the gates ; three folds were brass, 645 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 
Yet unconsumed. Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable Shape ; 
The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 650: 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
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With mortal sting. About her middle round 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing barked . 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 655 

A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 

If anght disturbed their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there; yet there still barked and howled 

Within, unseen. Far Jess abhorred than these 

Vexed Scylla bathing in the sea that parts 660 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore ; 

Nor uglier follow the night hag, when, called 

In secret, riding through the air she comes, 

Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 665 

Kelipses at their charms. The other Shape,— 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either ;—black it stood as Night, 670 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart ! What seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 

The monster moving onward came as fast, 675 

With borrid strides; Hell trembled as he strode. 

The undaunted Fiend what this might be admired,— 

Admired, not feared ; God and his Son except, 

Created thing nought valued he, nor shunned ;— 

And with disdainful look thus first began : 680 
‘Whence and what art thou, execrable Shape, 

‘That darest, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thy miscreated front athwart my way 

To yonder gates? Through them I mean to pass, 

‘That be assured, without leave asked of thee. 685 
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Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 

Hell-born, not to contend with Spirits of Heaven’ 
To whom the Goblin full of wrath replied : 

‘Art thou that Traitor-Angel, art thou he, 

Who first broke peace in Heaven, and faith, till then 

Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms, 

Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s sons 

-Conjared against the Highest; for which both thou 

And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain? 

And reckon’st thou thyself with Spirits of Heaven, 

Hell-doomed, and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 

Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 

Thy king and lord? Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 

Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before.’ 
So spake the grisly Terror, and in shape, 

So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 

More dreadful and deform. On the other side, | 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war. Hach at the head 

Levelled his deadly aim; their fatal hands 

No second stroke intend; and such a frown 

Kach cast at the other, as when two black clouds, 

With Heaveu’s artillery fraught, come rattlirg on: 

Over the Caspian, then stand front to front, 

Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air. 
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So frowned the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at their frown; so matched they stood; 720. 
For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great afoe. And now great deeds 
Had been achieved, whereof all Hell had rung, 
Had not the snaky Sorceress that sat 
Fast by Hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 725 
Risen, and with hideous outcry rushed between. 
‘ O Father, what intends thy hand,’ she cried, 
‘Against thy only Son? What fury, O Son, 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart 
Against thy Father's head ? and know’st for whom ? 730 
For him who sits above and laughs the while 
At thee ordained his drudge to execute 
Whate’er his wrath, which he calls justice, bids,— 
His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both.’ 
She spake, and at her words the hellish Pest 730 
Forbore ; then these to her Satan returned : 
‘So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
Thou interposest, that my sudden hand, 
Prevented, spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends, ti] first I know of thee, 740 
What thing thon art, thus double formed; and why, 
In this infernal vale first met, thon call’st 
Me father, and that phantasm call’st my son. 
I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee.’ 745 
To whom thus the portress of Hell-gate replied : 
‘Hast thou forgot me then, and do I seem 
Now in thine eye so foul ? once deemed go fair 
In Heaven, when, at the assembly, and in sight 
Of all the Seraphim with thee combined 750 
In bold conspiracy against Heaven’s King, 
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All on a sudden miserable pain 

Surprised thee ; dim thine eyes, and dizzy swum 

In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 

Threw forth; till, on the left side opening wide, 155 
Likest to thee in shape and countenance bright, 

Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess armed 

Ont of thy head I sprung. Amazement seized 

All the host of Heaven ; back they recoiled afraid 

At first, and called me Sin, and for a sign 760 
Portentous held me; but, familiar grown, 

I pleased, and with attractive graces won 

The most averse, thee chiefly, who full oft 

Thyself in me thy perfect imayve viewing 

Becam’st enamoured, and such joy thou took’st 765 
With me in secret, that my womb conceived 

A growing burden. Meanwhile war arose, 

And fields were fought in Heaven; wherein remained 
(For what could else?) to our Almighty Foe 

Clear victory, to our part loss and rout, 770: 
Through all the empyréan. Down they fell, 

Driven headlong from the pitch of Heaven, down 

Into this deep ; and in the general fall 

I also; at which time, this powerful key 

Into my hand was given, with charge to keep 775 
These gates for ever shut, which none can pass 

Without my opening. Pensive here I sat 
Alone; but long I sat not, till my womb, 

Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown, 

Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 78 
At last this odious offspring whom thou seest, 

Thine own begotten, breaking violent way, 

Tore through my entrails, that, with fear and pain 
Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
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Transformed. But he, my inbred enemy, 

Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart, 

Made to destroy. I fled, and cried out, Death ! 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 

From all her caves, and back resounded Death ! 

I fled; but he pursued, (though more, it seems, 

Inflamed with lust than rage), and, swifter far, 

Me overtook, his mother, all dismayed, 

And, in embraces forcible and foul 

Ingendering with me, of that rape begot 

These yelling monsters, that with ceaseless cry 

Surround me, as thon saw’st, hourly conceived 

And,bourly born, with sorrow infinite 

To me; for, when they list, into the womb 

That bred them they return, and howl, and gnaw 

My bowels, their repast ; then, bursting forth, 

Afresh with conscious terrors vex me round, 

That rest or intermission none I find. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on, 

And me his parent would full soon devour 

For want of other prey, but that he knows 

His end with mine involved, and knows that I 

Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane, 

Whenever that shall be; so Fate pronounced. 

But thou, O Father, I forewarn thee, shun 

His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 

Though tempered heavenly ; for that mortal dint, 

Save he who reigns above, none can resist.’ 
She finished ; and the subtle Fiend his lore 


Soon learned, now milder, and thus answered smooth : 
‘Dear Daughter,—since thou claim’st me for thy sire, 
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And my fair son here show’st me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in Heaven, and joys 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire change 820: 
Befallen us, unforeseen, unthought of :—know 
I come no enemy, but to set free 
From out this dark and dismal house of pain 
Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host 
Of Spirits, that, in our just pretences armed, 825. 
Fell with us from on high. From them I go 
This uncouth errand sole, and, one for all, 
Myself expose, with lonely steps to tread 
The unfounded deep, and through the void immense 
To search with wandering quest a place foretold 530 
Should be, and, by concurring signs, ere now 
Created, vast and round, a place ofépiss 
In the purlieus of Heaven, and therein placed 
A race of upstart creatures, to supply 
Perhaps our vacant room ; though more removed, 835 
Lest Heaven, surcharged with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or aught 
Than this more secret, now designed, I haste 
To know ; and, this once known, shall soon return, 
And bring ye to the place where thou and Death 840 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom air imbalmed 
With odours. There ye shall be fed and filled 
Immeasurably ; all things shall be your prey.’ 
He ceased, for both seemed highly pleased, and 
Death Si 
Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be filled, and blest his maw 
Destined to that good hour ; no less rejoiced 
His mother bad, and thus bespake her sire : 
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‘The key of this infernal pit, by due, 
And by command of Heaven’s all-powerful King, 
I keep, by him forbidden to unlock 
These adamantine gates. Against all force 
Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 
Fearless to be o’ermatched by living might. 
But what owe I to his commands above, 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 
To sit in hateful office here confined, 
Inhabitant of Heaven, and heavenly-born, 
Here in perpetual agony and pain, 
With terrors and with clamours compassed round 
‘Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed ? 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav’st me. Whom should I obey 
But thee P whom follow? Thou wilt bring me soon 
To that new world of light and bliss, among 
‘The gods who live at ease, where I shall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 
Thy daughter and thy darling, without end.’ 

Thus saying, from her side the fatal key, 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took ; 
And, towards the gate rolling her bestial train, 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up-drew, 
Which, but herself, not all the Stygian Powers 
Could once have moved ; then in the key-hole turns 
The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron, or solid rock, with ease 
Unfastens. On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
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Of Erebus. She opened, but to shut 

Excelled her power; the gates wide open stood, 

That with extended wings a bannered host, 885 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through 
With horse and chariots ranked in loose array ; 

So wide they stood, and like a furnace mouth 

Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

Before their eyes in sudden view appear 890 
The secrets of the hoary deep; a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension; where length, breadth and height, 
And time, and place, are lost ; where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 895 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms. They around the flag 900 
Of each his faction, in their several clans, 

Light-armed or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow, 
Swarm populous, unnumbered as the sands 

Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 

Levied to side with warring winds, and poise 905 
Their lighter wings. To whom these most adhere, 

He rules a moment. Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray 

By which he reigns. Next him, high arbiter, 

Chance governs all. Intvo this wild abyss, 910 
The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave, 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 

Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight, 

Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain 91é 
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His dark materials to create more worlds,— 
Into this wild abyss, the wary Fiend 

Stood on the brink of Hell and looked a while, 
Pondering his voyage; for no narrow frith 

He had to cross. Nor was his car less pealed 
With noises loud and ruinous, (to compare 
Great things with small), than when Bellona storms 
With all her battering engines, bent to rase 
Some capital city ; or less than if this frame 

Of heaven were falling, and these elements 

In mutiny had from her axle torn 

The stedfast earth. At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurns the ground ; thence many a league, 
As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 

Audacious ; but, that seat soon failing, meets 

A vast vacuity ; all unawares 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep; and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft. That fury stayed, 
Quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea, 

Nor good dry land, nigh foundered on he fares, 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 
Half flying: behoves him now both oar and sail. 
As when a gryphon through the wilderness 
With winged course, o’er hill or moory dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody purloined 

The guarded gold ; so eagerly the Fiend 
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With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 950 
At length a universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confused, 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 
With loudest vehemence. Thither he plics, 
Undaunted, to meet there whatever Power 995 
Or Spirit of the nethermost abyss 
Micht in that noise reside, of whom to ask 
Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 
Bordering on light; when, straight, behold the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 960 
Wide on the wasteful deep; with him enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 
The consort of his reign; and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon ; Rumour next and Chance, 965 
And Tumult and Confusion all embroiled, 
And Discord with a thousand various mouths. 
To whom Satan turning boldly, thus: ‘ Ye Powers 
And Spirits of this nethermost abyss, 
Chaos and ancient Night, I come no spy, 970 
With purpose to explore or to disturb 
The secrets of your realm, but, by constraint 
Wandering this darksome desert, as my way 
Lies through your spacious empire up to light, 
Alone, and without guide, half lost, I seek 975 
What readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with Heaven ; or if some other place, 
From your dominion won, the ethereal King 
Possesses lately, thither to arrive 
I travel this profound. Direct my course ; 980: 
Directed, no mean recompense it brings 
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To your behoof, if I that region lost, 
All usurpation thence expelled, reduce 
To her original darkness and yonr sway, 
(Which is my present journey), and once more 985 
Hrect the standard there of ancient Night : 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge.’ 
Thus Satan; and him thus the Anarch old, 
With faltering speech and visage incomposed, 
Answered : ‘I know thee, stranger, who thou art; 990 
That mighty leading Angel, who of late 
Made head against Heaven’s King, though overthrown. 
I saw and heard ; for such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 995 
Confusion worse confounded ; and Heaven-gates 
Poured out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing. I upon my frontiers here 
Keep residence ; if all I can will serve 
That little which is left so to defend, 1000 
Encroached on still through our intestine broils, 
Weakening the sceptre of old Night: first Hell, 
Your dungeon, stretching far and wide beneath ; 
Now lately Heaven and Harth, another world 
Hung o’er my realm, linked in a golden chain 1005 
To that side Heaven from whence your legions fell. 
If that way be your walk, you have not far ; 
So much the nearer danger. Go, and speed ! 
Havock, and spoil, and ruin are my gain.’ 
He ceased ; and Satan staid not to reply, 1010. 
But, glad that now his sea should find a shore, 
With fresh alacrity and force renewed, 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 
Into the wild expanse, and through the shock 
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Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environed, wins his way; harder beset 

And more endangered, than when Argo passed 
Through Bosporus, betwixt the justling rocks ; 
Or when Ulysses on the Jarboard shunned 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool steered. 
So he with difficulty and labour hard 

Moved on; with difficulty and labour he,— 
But, he once past, soon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration! Sin and Death amain 
Following his track, such was the will of Heaven, 
Paved after him 2 broad and beaten way 

Over the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous length, 
From Hell continued, reaching the utmost orb 
Of this frail world ; by which the Spirits perverse 
W ith easy intercourse pass to and fro 

To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 

God and good angels guard by special grace. 
But now at last the sacred influence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 

A glimmering dawn. Here Nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire, 

As from her outmost works, a broken foe, 
With tumult less, and with less hostile din ; 
That Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light ; 
And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn ; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling air, 
Weighs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far off the empyreal Heaven, extended wide 
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In circuit, undetermined square or round, 

With opal towers and battlements adorned 

‘Of living sapphire, once his native seat ; 1050 
And fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 

This pendent world, in bigness as @ star 

Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 

Thither, full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Accursed, and in a cursed hour, he hies. 1055 
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NOTES ON BOOK II. 


The fallen spirits, having built a palace, Pandemonium, 
(Bk. I, 710—730) in which to hold an assembly, now begin 
to deliberate. 


SATAN ON THE THRONE, 1—10. 

2. Ormus. Persia. The part for the whole. Ormus is an 
island near the mouth of the Persian Gulf. Now merely a 
barren rock inhabited by fishermen, it was in the sixteenth 
century a centre of immense trade. In particular it was a 
pearl mart. 

$5 Ind for India. A contraction for the sake of the 
metre. Cf. Shakespeare, As You Inke It, Act ITT, 2, 98. 
*€ From the east to western Ind 
No Jewel is like Rosalind.”’ 

Love’s Labour Lost, TV, 3,222. ‘ Like a rude and savage 
man of Ind.’ 

3. Or where. Or excludes what goes before from what 
goes after. ‘He or I must get the prize.’ The use of or here 
would make us suppose that Ormus and Ind arc not in the 
Kast (but in the West, suppose). Of course they are in the 
East. To obviate this difficulty Landor proposes to read 
‘There where.’ Probably Milton meant ‘or other places 
where.’ 

» Gorgeous Kast—as the place of production of diamonds, 
gold and pearls, as the seat of manufacture of the richest 
cloths. For the phrase, cf. Shakespeare, Love's Labour Lost, . 
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Act IV, 3, 223. “ At the first opening of the gorgeous East.” 
See introduction for Mr. Lowell’s remarks on Milton’s in- 
debtedness for phrases to his predecessors. 

4. Showers on her kings—an allusion to an oriental coro- 
nation ceremony. 

»  Barbaric pearl. From Virgil. ‘Posts proud with 
spoil and barbaric gold,’ Aineid, IT, 504. Barbaric, because 
pearls and gold came from non-Roman nations, upon whom 
the Romans looked scornfully. In the mouth of a Roman 
‘barbarian’ = Asiatic. The phrase has been traced back 
from Virgil to an older Roman poct Ennius. 

5. Merit— ‘descrt,’ used in a bad sense. Cf. ‘success’ in 
line 9 and Shakespeare, King Lear, Act III, 5,8. ‘It was 
not altogether your brother’s evil disposition made him seek 
his death, but a provoking merit set a-work by a reprovable 
badness in himself,’ and Antony and Cleopatra, Act V, 2, 176— 

We, the greatest, are misthought 
For things that others do; and, when we fall, 
We answer otbere’ merits in our name, 
Are therefore to be pitied. 

6. From despair—uplifted more than he ever expected 
from the state of despair into which he fell on being cast 
out of heaven. See Book I, 54—56— 


Now the thought 
Roth of lost. happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him : round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay. 

8. Beyond thus high—beyond this eminence he has secured 
in Hell. He hopes to recover a position in heaven. Beyond 
thus high—A. very forced Latinism. Latin allows a free use 
of a preposition and neuter adjective especially with the 
prepositions in, ad (to). Here the preposition is ‘beyond,’ 
(Lat. swper) and the adjective is not simple, being qualified 
by an adverb. We may understand a noun, ‘ Beyond an 
eminence thus high.’ Cf. line 83 ‘our stronger’ and lines 97, 
278, 406, 409, 434, 508, 641, 948, 980. 


»  <Insatvate—thirsting, eager (Lat. i, not, satis, enough). 
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9. Success. Here evidently in the meaning ‘failure’ He 
has not been warned by the event, issue of his former at- 
tempt. ‘ Success,’ now invariably used in a good sense, was in 
Milton’s time colourless in meaning, and simply denoted ‘ re- 
sult,’ ‘ event,’ whether good or bad, (see line 125). Qualifying 
adjectives that would now be redundant were then used. 
Cf. the Bible, Joshua, i, 8, “hou shalt have good success.” 

‘Good success’ occurs frequently in Shakespeare, Third 
Part of King Henry VT, III, 3, 146— 


But if your title to the crown be weak, 
As may appear by Edward’s good success. 


King Lear V, 3, 194— 
‘* Not sure, though hoping of this good success.” 
For ‘success’ in the sense of failure as here, cf.— 
Things ill-got had ever bad success. 
Third King Henry VI, I1, 2, 46; and 


Wefcannot greatly condemn our success— 


Alls Weil that Ends Well, Act ILI, 6, 58. 


10. His proud imaginations. Thus made known his proud 
thoughts. The subject of displayed is Satan in 5, that word 
being the subject of sat, aspires, displayed. The word Satan 
is qualified by five participles or adjectives, viz., exalted, raised 
uplifted, insatiute, untaught. 


SATAN SPEAKS, 11—105. 

11. Powers and dominions. A Biblical phrase. See Colos- 
sians, i, 16. “ Whether thrones, or dominions or principalities 
or powers.” 

12. For since—a justification of the words ‘ Deities of 
Heaven.’ The address * Deitics of Heaven’ seems strange 
when we consider the place where Satan speaks, Hell. But 
Satan justifies his words. 

»  Nodeep. Cf. I, 657— 


For thia infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor the abyes 
Long under darkness cover. 
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12. Her gulf. Acuriousascription of gender. We should 
have expected ‘his,’ ‘the deep’ being a huge and monstrous 
thing. Gentle things when personified are Feminine,—the 
Moon, Mercy, Faith. Fierce things are Masculine—Death, 
Famine. Cf. The ocean old, centuries old. His beating heart 
is not at rest—Loncre.ltow. But N.B. ‘deep’ here does not 
mcan ‘ocean’ but the ‘depth’ or ‘ abyss.’ 

But Milton is swayed in this by the gender of the word in 
Latin. Cf. Paradise Lost, Book I, 723, where pile, being fem. 
in Lat. (moles), has ‘her height.’ So here deep represents the 
Latin abyssus, which is fem., as it also is in Greek. 

13. Immortal vigour—can keep in confinement beings of 
immortal vigour. 

14. Give not—give not up. I do not regard Heaven as 
lost or abandon my plans. 

»  Jgivenot Heaven for lost. Cf, I, 631 ,etc., where Satan 
asks :== 
For who can yet believe, though after Joss 
That all these puissant legions, whose exile 


Hath emptied Heaven, sha) fail to re-ascend 
Self-raised, and re-possess their native seat 7 


» fFor—as. Cf. I.took him for a farmer. So 57 ‘for 
their dwelling-place.’ 

» This descent—fall from heaven into hell. 

15. Celestial Virtues. Satanand hiscompanions. Notice 
how Satan persists in blindness to his crime, still styling 
himself and his companions, virtues. See note on 311. 


16. Than from no fall—than if they had never fallen. 

17. Second fate—similar fate repeated. Cf. ‘no second 
stroke,’ 713. 

18. Me—object of create and established. Create has four 
subjects—right, laws, choice, what—hath been achieved. 

» dust right. Satan is conscious of his merit. Fixed 
laws. In heaven God had created Satan a chief, ‘of the first, . 
if not the first Archangel, great in power and favour, and 
pre-eminence,’ Book V, 659, etc. 
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19, Free choice—on the part of the rebellious angels. 

21. Of merii—to be taken with ‘what.’ ‘What of merit hath 
‘been achieved.’ Achieved—Fr. achever, to finish to bring to 
a head—da chef, to a head, chef, Lat. caput, head. 

22. Recovered—participle, adjectival to loss. 

»  Lhus far recovered—so far made good. So far points to 
the beautiful palace they were then in, and their council 
compared with their former prostration on the burning lake. 
We have made good our loss so far as to possess a palace 
not inferior to those in heaven, and to reach our present 
state of comparative ease. 

20. Follows—attaches to superior rank. Happiness that 
depends on superior rank is in Heaven likely to be envied, 
but here no happiness attends superiority. Therefore envy 
will not exist. 

27. Whom—him whom. 

29, Your bulwark—complement of stand—‘to stand as 
your bulwark.’ Bulwark is literally a ‘bole-work,’ a work 
composed of boles or trunks of trees, Dan. bul, trunk of a 
tree, and work. 

32. None sure will claim, This docs not agree with the 
words put in Satan’s mouth, Book I, 262— 

To reign is worth ambition though in hell. 

.  Sure—for ‘surely.’ 

33. None whose portion—there is none, whose. 

34. Of present pain—to be taken with portion. 

» Lhat will covet—that he will covet. 

36. T'o—denoting result. ‘ Leading to.’ 

38. Just inheritawee—heaven. 

40. By what best way—‘ to claim,’ is understood. 

44, The strongest and the fiercest spirit. With this compare 
‘the description of Moloch in I, 392—405. Seealso Addison’s 
‘remarks quoted in the introduction. 


46. Trust—confident expectation. 
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47. Rather than be lees—rather than accept an inferior 
position to God’s, he wished to be excluded from Heaven 
altogether. . 

48. With that care lost. When that care had been Jost. 
Care=object of ambition. When once he saw it was vain to 
expect what he desired, he lost all fear or reverence. 

50. Recked. Cared not for, paid no attention to. A.S. recan, 
to care, heed. Even Satan feared God and His Son (678). 


MOLOCH SPEAKS, 51—105. 

dl. Sentence, vote, opinion, ‘what I feel,’ Lat. sententia, 
opinion, sentio, I feel. 

52. More uneapert—less skilled in wiles than others. A 
sneer at some of his companions. ‘ Who need’ is to be taken 
with those. ‘ Let those who need wiles, contrive them.’ 

60. By our delay. His empire depends on the absence 
of attack. When we attack, it will fall. 

63. Our torture—instruments of torture, viz., the thunder, 
lightning, sulphur, etc. 

67. Equal rage—cqual to that rage displayed by God, when 
He shot His lightning against His foes. 

69. Strange fire—fire previously unseen in Heaven. There 
was no fire in Heaven. The phrase occurs in the Bible. 
Numbers, iii, 4, xxvi, 61, ‘ Offered strange fire before the Lord.’ 
Perhaps ‘strange’ is used in thesense of ‘horrible, extra- 
‘ordinary, unholy ’ Cf. Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act, I, 5, 28. This 
(murder), most foul, strunge, and unnatural, and Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act 1V, 15, 3— 

All strange and terrible events are welcome. 

For the whole passage, cf. Book I, 61—69 and “sulphur- 
ous and tormenting flames,” Hamlet, Act I, 5, 3. 

70. His own invented torments. Invented by him, his own 
creation. N B. Not (as the words would generally be taken to 
mean), “ suffered by him,”’ e.g., ‘His torments were frightful.’ 
From Lat. torqueo, I twist, instruments to twist the body 
being used by torturers. 
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70. But perhaps. An objection is here raised and met by 
Moloch. 

72. Upright wing—extended wing, ‘in flight’. 

73. Sleepy drench. If the drowsy influence does not still 
affect us. Cf. I, 265— 


The associates and co-partners of our loss 
Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool. 


and I, 300, 331. 


He (Satan) stood and called 

His legions angel forms, who lay entranced. 

They heard and were abashed, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing ; as men when wont. to watch 

On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere wel! awake. 


73. Sleepy drench is a transferred cpithet. as is also 
‘forgetful lake.’ 

74. Lake—Sea of fire in Hell, I. 77. 

75. In our proper motioun—our natural direction of move- 
ment is upwards, descent is unnatural and difficult. For this 
sense of proper, cf. Shakespeare, Julius Cosur, Act I, 2, 41, 
‘conceptions only proper to myself,’ and Second Part of 
Henry IV, Act I, 3, 32, ‘ with great imagination proper to 
madmen.’ 

76. Native seat—original abode, the home which belonged 
tous once. Cf. Shakespeare, Richard the Second, II, 1, 119, 
“chasing the royal blood from his native residence (the 
cheek).”’ 

77. Adverse—unnatural, forced. 

78. When the fierce foe. Cf. Book VI, 856—866— 


The overthrown he raised, and as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together thronged, 
Drove them before him thunder struck, pursued 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 

And crystal wal] of Heaven, which opening wide, 
Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

Into the wasteful Deep; the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urged them behind; headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven; eternal wrath: 
Burned after them to the bottomless pit. 


We have in De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars a remini- 
scence of these lines. See line 221, “hung upon the rear.’ 
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82. The event is feared One objection having been dispos- 
ed of, another is raised and met. Granting that it is easy 
to rise to Heaven to commence a second struggle, what is 
the result likely to be? Some of you ask why we should 
again provoke one who is, you say, evidently stronger. For 
then worse punishment will be our fate. 

83. Our stronger. Understand ‘foe.’ An adjective used as 
noun, a usage common in Latin. Cf. line 8 ‘ beyond thus high’ 
where we might have understood a noun, ‘ beyond a position 
thus high.’ Refer to the note on line 8. 

Some worse way. Cf. Book I, 269— 


** With ralhed arms to try what may be yet 
Regained in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell.” 


84. If there be in Hell. Is it impossible for spirits in Hell 
to fear any worse punishment, any greater loss than that 
which they have already experienced by the change from 
Heaven to Hell ? 

89. Kuxercise us—try, torment. Cf‘ He was much exercis- 
ed in mind.’ The idea is that pain gives the mind or body 
exercise, moving the body with motions indicative of pain, 
making the mind toil at schemes of escape from difficulty. 

90. Vassals—in apposition with us, cf. line, 252. ‘“ Who 
must submit to his anger.” 

Scourge—affliction, pain. 
Inexorable—explained at length by Book I, 65—69.== 


Regions of sorrow, dolefu] shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning suyphur uuconsumed. 


92. Calls—the verb is singular because torturing hour= 
torture, and is therefore practically identical with scourge. 
Both subjects are therefore regarded as one. 

Than thus. If we were more destroyed than we are 


bP ] 
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now. 
94. What doubt we. Why do we hesitate? ‘ Doubt’ may 


be taken = fear. “Why do we fear?” For this sense, cf 
Hamlet, II, 2, 116, doubt truth to be a lar. 
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95. Which to the heighi—provoked to the utmost. 


97. This essential—adjective for noun. ‘Existence, life.’ 
For the use of the adjective, compare above 8, 83, etc. For 
essence = life, existence, cf. Shakespeare, 7'wo Gentlemen of 
Verona, Act INT, 1, 182. “She is my essence.” “Man’s 
glassy essence,” Measure for Measure, Act II, 2, 120. 

» Essential may be taken = essence, the thin, light sub- 
stance composing the angelic form. Cf. Book J, 423— 
For apirits, when they please 


Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure ; 


and I, 138— 


‘ Heavenly essences.’ 


97. Happier far. We being much happier in non-existence 
than in a miserable eternal existence. Cf. the doctrine of 
Nirvana. Happier is to be referred to us above. 

100. And cunnot cease tobe. Cf. Book, I, 107, ‘this empy- 
real substance cannot fail’ and J, 136— 

All this mighty host 
Jn horrible destruction laid thus low, 
As far as Gods and Heavenly essences . 
Can perish: for the mind aud spirit remains invincible. 

101. On this side—on the living side of extinction, not yet 
extinct. 


ss By proof In our first rebellion. 
104. Fatal throne—fatal, ruinous to us. 


106. Denounred—not ‘ spoke against,’ ‘objected to,’ which 
is the modern meaning, but ‘announced,’ ‘expressed his ap- 
proval of.’ For this former meaning cf. Shakespeare, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act III, 7, 5,‘ war if not denounced (= an- 
nounced, proclaimed) against us.’ Measure fur Measure, Act 
I, 2, 152. “She is my wife save that we do denunciation 
(publication, proclamation of the marriage) lack.” 


108. To less than gods—to any who were not gods. Gods 
might survive the battle he longed for, no mortals could. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BELIAL, 108—118. 
108. On the other side. In opposition to Moloch. 
109. Belial. Cf. Book I, 489— 


‘* Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven ; or more gross to love Vice for itself.” 


» More humane. Belial was the god of lust, Moloch of 
ernelty. Belial was found in courts, palaces and luxurious 
cities (I, 496), Moloch among the savage, uncivilized Ammo- 
nites. Belial was therefore more graceful, polished than 
Moloch. For Moloch, to whom parents sacrificed their 
children, cf. I, 392— 


* First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears.” 


110. Heaven is the subject, person the object, of lost. 
Heaven lost no fairer person. ‘ Belial was one of the fairest 
of the fallen spirits.’ 


111. Composed. He seemed made to occupy high position 
and to do lofty deeds. 


113. Dropped manna. Manna was the heaven-sent food of 
the Israelites in the wilderness. Sec Exodus, xvi, 14—18. 
What is called manna today is probably quite different from 
the food of the Israelites and is the dried sweet juice of 
plants. ‘To drop manna’ is thercfore ‘to drop swectness.’ 
‘* He spoke sweetly.” Cf. ‘honcyed words,’ and the Bible, 
Proverbs, v, 3. ‘The lips of a strange woman drop as an 
honeycomb,but her end is as bitter as death,”’and Shakespeare, 
Richard the Third, Act IV, 1, 80, ‘his honey words.’ 


113. Could make the worse—a famous and often-quoted 
line. With worse understand ‘reason.’ He could by sweet 
peech make a bad reason look like a good one. 

114. Dash-frustrate, destroy, weaken, spoil. Cf. ‘His spirits 
were dashed by this unexpected blow,’ and Shakespeare 
Third Part of Henry VI, Act II, 1,118, ‘with full intent to 
dash our late decree.’ Othello, Act ITI, 3, 214, 

This hath a little dashed your spirits. 
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Belial could by plausible arguments upset carefully dis- 
‘ussed plans. 

115. Thonghis were low. Cf. the passage from Book I 
juoted in note on 109, 

116. To vice industrious. Busy in viciousdeeds. For the 
shought Cf. Longfellow :— 


° To do vile deed, nor feel disgraced,— 
Friar Lubin will do it well. 
But a sober life to lead, 
To honour virtue and pursue it, 
That’s a pious Christian deed,— 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 
When a evil deed’s to do, 
Friar Lubin is stout and true; 
Glimmers a ray of goodness through it 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 


Industrious —to be taken cither with his =of him in 115, 
or he in 117. 


BELIAL SPEAKS. 119—225. 
120. Asnot behind in hate. As IT equal you in hate to God. 

» If what was urged—the conditional clause accompany- 
ing and modifying ‘I shonld be.’ “ If what was given as the 
main reason to induce us to undertake immediate war, did 
not itself dissuade me. What was given as an argument for 
war appears to me a most weighty argument against.” 

121. Main reason—complement of ‘what was urged.’ Say 
‘as main reason.’ 

»  Persurde immediate war— persuade us to undertake 
immediate war.’ A Latinism, the word being used with 
an object of the thing advised, like the verb advise. We 
can say ‘he advised caution.’ For the use, cf. Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, Act 1V, 5, 158. 


Hadst thou thy wits and didst: persuade revenge. 


123. Oust ominous conjecture—give us a gloomy idea of 
of what the result will be. 
,, Suecexs—here a colourless word, ‘ result,’ ‘issue.’ See 
note on 9 with its illustrations of the neutral meaning of 
the word. 
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124. Wherhe—for at this time he. Thesentence gives 
the ground for Belial’s unfavourable opinion. Jt gives the 
reason, rather than the time. ‘ Because he who.’ 

125. Distrustful of his plans and strength, he expects 
not victory, but defeat. He asks us to fight, not because he 
think us likely to win, but because he thinks we shall be 
defeated, and our lot, total destruction, will then be better 
than our present state. : 

126. Grounds—bases. Makes despair the source of his 
courage. Cf. for the meaning and words, De Quincey, 
fevolt of the Tartars, 304, “The very hopelessness of the 
scheme grounded his hope.” 

127. Dissolution—death, extinction. See lines 96—98. 

» Scope—all that belooksfor. Gk. scope, a looking, sweep 
of vision, scopein, to sce. ‘As the sum of all his purpose.’ 

128. Revenge—on God. 

131. Impregnable—imovossible. The towers themselves 
are ‘impregnable.’ Access tothem isimpossible. ‘ Impreg- 
nable’'is therefore wrongly used. 

» Bordering deep —the void round heaven. See 891. 

132. Encamp their leyiuus—inversion of the subject. 

133. Realm of nyht—surrounding heaven. See line 894 

134. Scorning surprise. Being ashamed of themselves if 
they were to be surprised, to be found by us unprepared 
for warfare. Say ‘ watchful against surprise.’ 

», Surprise—an unexpected event that produces surprise. 
‘The surprise of the camp was complete, not a man escaped ’ 
== the unexpected attack on the camp was perfectly suc. 
cessful. 

» Could we. Should rise. Conditionals. If we could... 
and if all Hell should rise. 

135. Break our way—through the outposts of angels, so 
as to reach Heaven itself. 


»  Atour heelsa—Coming close behind us to our aid. 
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136. Blackest—foulest, most wicked. 


136. Confound—fill with confusion the pure atmosphere 
of heaven. The idea is that the pure light of heaven would 
be darkened by the entrance, approach, of the wicked angels. 

137, Enemy. God. 

138. All incorruptible. Our entrance into Heaven might 
darken the pure light, but could not stain or weaken God 
himself. 

1389. Ethereal mould—the material of which heaven was 
composed, ‘ heavenly soil,’ ‘heavenly substance.’ 

141. Her—where we should expect his. But cf. 12 and 
note. 

m Mischief—us, who desigued mischief. Us. the ‘ bane.’ 
In the next line victoriots is not to be taken with baser fire 
but with wurge in this line; ‘ victorious purge off the baser 
fire’ The fallen spirits were the baser fire. The figure is 
taken from the operation of smelting metal; the baser sub- 
stances melt first and are drawn away, then the pure metal 
melts and flows. 

142. If we were thus expelled from Heaven, our sole re- 
maining hope is, according to Moloch. that we have no hope 
left. We are to look forward to extinction, this is to be our 
only comfort in defeat ! 

143. Flat despair. Utter,complete. Cf. a flat refusal, flat 
denial. 

144. Emphasize all inal/ his rage. God has hitherto, says 
Moloch, spent only a portion of his rage on us. He has some 
in reserve. We must compel him to pour the reserve on us. 
(See I, 270). 

145. Thatmust end us. All this time Belial is quietly 
sneering at Moloch’s words. He is summing up in lines 
142—145 what Moloch hopes to secure by renewed war. 


146. T'o be no more~—utter dissolution, as in 127. 
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146. Sad cure—a poor result. With the whole passage 
146—151, cf. Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, Act ITI, 1, 
118— 

But to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
Yo bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
in thrilling region of thick-vibbed ice; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst , 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thought 
Imagine howling: ’ tis too horrible! 
The weuriest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can Jay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 


On the other hand the burdens of life are emphasized in 
Hamlet, Act III, 1, 56—82. 


148. Thoughts that wander through eternity—Never-ceasing. 


149. To perish rather—dependent on lose, ‘so as to perish 
instead.’ 


150. Widewomb...night. Night is regarded here as of huge 
capacity, receiving the dead and bringing forth the lwing. 
The word womb is applied to many things that by a figure 
are said to conccive—the earth, the mind, etc. For the 
phrase cf. Shakespeare, Henry V, Act IV, chorus, 


From camp to camp through the foul womb of night. 


152. Let this be good—even supposing this fate, bitter ex- 
tinction, to be good. 


153. How He can. God had made his spirits immortal. 
Perhaps even He could not undo His deed. See note on 
12 and 14 and refer to Book I, lines 116, 138. In fact the 
question of their immortality would seem to be an open one 
with these fallen angels. 


155. Let loose—let go the reins of his anger, forbear tv 
check himself. 
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6. Belike—whether through lack of self-control or through 

orance of the fact that by ending us he is granting our 

ire. Jf you, says Belial, suppose God to do either of these 

ngs, you deny either his Omnipotence or his Omniscience. 

‘like’ is ironically used here, ‘ forsooth,’ ‘of course.’ 

59. Hndless—adj. for adverb, as frequently in poetry. 

> lines 813, 846. 

- Cease—hesitate, cf. doubt in 94. A  Latinism. 
ial proceeds to discuss a possible reply to his arguments 
the war party. Moloch wants to force the Divine Hand 
put an end to the rebellious angels. Belial shows that 
is may be impossible and is certainly very unlikely. ‘ Well 
on,” reply the war party, “ we cannot be worse off than we 
> now. So let us make war.” Belial proceeds to show 
at they might be far worse off than they were then, and 
d better keep their lot of comparative ease. 

162. More, worse—than our present lot. 

163. 1s then—Belial’s rejoinder to the question of the war 
rty. 

164. Thus ettting—our thus sitting. 

165 What whew. If you call the present state of things 
ith us, worst, what adjectives would you employ to de- 
tribe our actual fall? We are far better off than we were 
en. 

Amain—as fast as we could. Amatw—on main, in 


rength. 
167. Besought the deep. Similarly, VI. 842. 
They wished the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on the m as a shelter trom hia ire. 

168. Those wounds—the wound we then received. 

169. Chained—not literally chained, but lying uncon- 
tiously on the lake. In I, 327, Satan urges his companions 
9 arise lest they should be chained with linked thunderbolts 
» the bottom of the lake. 


170. What. If this is worst, what would you call our state, 
OE 
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if he should... The breath—God’s breath, cf. Isaiah, xxx, 33. The 
breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone doth kindle it. 

171. Awaked—by renewed rebellion on our part. 

»  Sevenfold—a number expressing perfection and com- 
pleteness. Perhaps a reminiscence of Daniel, iii,19. ‘“ He 
commanded that they should heat the furnace seven times 
more hot than it was wont to be heated.” 

172. Or. Supply ‘what word would you employ’ as before. 

173. Intermitted vengeance—vengeance that has slackened 
tor a time. . 

174. Red right hand. A reminiscence of Horace. Odes, I, 
? 2, where the words are used of Jupiter. 

175. Her stores. The stores of the firmament of Hell. 
We should expect the masculine, as in the case of ‘ deep’ in 
12, in accordance with the rule mentioned in the note on 
that line. But Hell = deep, Lat. abyssus, which is feminine. 

176. Cataracts—Gk. katarraktes, a waterfall, probably con- 
taining the root of regnumi, I break, since a river breaks, as 
it falls down the precipice. 

177. Impendent horrors—horrors that are now hanging 
over us and threaten some day to fall, at a time when we 


181. Each on his rock—like Prometheus in the old Greek 
legend. Cf. Virgil, #neid, I, 44, 45; VI, 740, ‘others in Hell 
are hung out to the winds,’ and ‘to be...viewless winds’ in the 
passage from Measure for Afeasure, quoted in the note on 146. 

183. Yon boiling ocean. Cf. in the passage from Measure 
for Measure, above referred to, ‘to bathe in fiery floods.’ 

184. With—amid. But the more common meaning of 
converse in Shakespeare and Milton is to ‘associate,’ ‘hold 
intercourse, live.’ 

185. Without hope of mercy, pity or pardon. Respited 

-and reprieved are identical in meaning and denote delay in 
pronouncing doom. For the series of negative adjectives, 
cf. Hamlet, I, 5, 77, “ unhouseled, unanointed, unannealed ” 
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37. War dissuades. Dissuades yon from war. For the 
struction, see note on ‘persuades,’ line 121. 
38. Can—can do. Can was once frequently used in this 
olute*sense, its meaning being ‘to be worth, to prevail.’ 
Hamlet, \V, 7, 85. “They can well on horse back.” “TIT 
no more”’—Hamlet, V, 2, 331, and many other places. 
90. Views all things at one view. Aineid, I, 223—-225. 
Im, x1. 4, “ His eyelids try the children of men.’ 
91. And sees and derides—“ He that sitteth in the heavens 
ll laugh; The Lord shall have them (his enemies) in 
ision,’’ Psalm, u, 4. 
93. Wise—as against the opinion of Moloch who expected. 
d foolishly to fall in with their hopes and end the fallen 
rels, lines 96 and 155. Belial believes in the wisdom of 
d. 
94. Moloch, lines 85—93, speaks in despair of their 
te. Belial replies, ‘‘ Better these torments than worse.” 
99. To suffer,astodo. Cf. Satan’s words, Book I, 158, ‘'T’o 
weak is miscrable, doing or suffering.’ 
100. Law—supply ts. ‘ Nor is the law unjust.” 
101. Resolved. This was at first settled, determined on, 
isidered, when we first meditated rebellion. “I suppose 
it we, 1f we were wise. considered whether we should be 
le to bear punishment, if defeated.” Belial accuses those 
io now repine at their fate, of having begun rebellion 
shly, without due consideration of the consequences of 
lure. 
203. Might fall—might be the issue, might happen. Cf. 
hello, 1V,1, 237. There’s fallen between him and my lord 
unkind breach. Merchant of Venice, I, 2,96. If the worst 
1 that ever fell. 
205. If that fail—if they encounter defeat in battle. 
209. Doom—penalty, the judgment pronounced on us. 
S. dom, judgment, cognate with deem, to give an opinion. 
210. Suprenve—accented here on the first syllable. 
211. Removed—to be taken with we. 
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212, Not offending—if we do nothing fresh to provoke 
him. 

213. What ie punished—with the punishment already 
given. A Latinism, the Latin verb punire, signifying either 
to punish a man, or to avenge a wrong ; so the meaning here 
is ‘ satisfied with the vengeance that has been exacted.’ 

214. If his breath—see 170. 

215. Our purer essence. Our essence too pure to be de- 
stroyed by flame. For ‘essence,’ see Book I, 425. Instead, 
we have ‘ essential’ in line 97 of this book. 

216. Inuwred—will become inured and so will not feel. 

219. Familiar...void—the fierce heat as familiar and void 
of pain, (free from pain, cf. void of pity, Second Part, Henry 
V1, Act IV, 7, 69). 

Three possibilities await the fallen angelsif they avoid 
provoking God afresh. The fire, unable to hurt their 
essonce, may die out; they may cease to feel the fire; or 
they may be so changed as to feel it, but without pain. 

221. Besides what hope. Belial has hopes even of Hell, 
but Milton speaks of Hellas “Regions of sorrow, doleful 
shades, where peace and rest can never dwell, hope never 
comes,’ Book I, 65, 66. 

223. Worth waiting—which is worth waiting for. 

224. For happy—if compared with former happiness, in 
exchange for it, ours is but an evil lot, but compared with 
ill, not the worst lot imaginable. Adjective for noun, as 
commonly in Milton; see note on 8. 

226. Reuson’s garb. So Comus, 759, “ obtruding false rules 
pranked in reason’s garb.” 

227. Ignoble ease. From Virgil, Georgics, IV, 564, 

228. Mammo. For his character, see Book I, 678—682. 
It is characteristic of him that he here speaks of finding 

consolation in discovering the precious contents of Hell, 
270—273. 


MAMMON’S SPEECH, 229—283. 
232. Whenever lasting fate—i.e. never. 
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233. Chaos judge—i.e. a haphazard judge award the 
victory. Our only possible chance of victory is in chance, 
and the substitution of Chaos for Divine order. 

234. The former. If Victory over God is a vain hope, so 
is hope of our restoration by any peaceable means. 

»  Argues—proves, demonstrates, Lat. arguo. Soin De 
Quincey, Revolt of the Turtars, line 200%, and Othello, III, 
4,38. “This argues fruitfulness and liberal heart,” and 
frequently in Shakespeare. 

235. The latter—regaining our lost right. 

237. Suppose we do not overcome God, willl he of his 
own accord restore us? and if he did, our restoration would 
displease us. 

238. Grace—pardon. 

239. New subjection—it we promise now to submit. 

» With what eyes. The question would be answered 
by ‘with eyes of shame.” Hyes—a part for the whole, “ with 
what look, expression of face.” For this use. cf. Shakes- 
peare, Sonnei, 29, ‘In disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes.” 
‘‘Gave me good eyes.”—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I, 3, 
67. 

240. Humble—to be taken with ‘stand,’ and referring to 
we. ‘‘ Stand humble in his presence.” 

241. Celebrate his throne—extol his dominion. Throne = 
dominion, by Metonymy. 

242. Warbled hy ms. Warble means to sing as a bird. 
This word denoting a bird’s merry song with its trills, is 
hardly appropriate to the notes of sacred song; ‘chanted’ 
would be better. The word is derived from Middle High 
German werbelen, to whirl, run round, either from the 
idea that the notes of the song run up and down the scale, 
or from the peculiarity of a bird’s singing, that it seems to 
be whirling round in its throat something that produces 
the sound. 

243. Forced halielujahs—unwilling praises. So servile in 
246, because offered by unwilling servants. Hallelujahs— 
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Hebrew, “ Praise ye the Lord”—now used asa noun. Fora 
similar use of an imperative used aS a noun, cf. Rendez- 
vous, Revolt of the Tartars, 349. 

245. Ambrosial—fragrant. Ambrosia was the food of the 
gods. It was fragrant and was therefore used for anointing. 
Cf. Odyssey IV, 455, where it is said ambrosia was used to 
overpower the nauseous odour of seals, and Iliad, XIV, 170, 
where Hera anoints herself with 

** Soft oils of fragrance, and ambrosia] showers.”’ 
(Porr’s translation.) 
Ambrosia is strictly the feminine of an adjcctive signifying 
*‘immortal,’—a not, brofos, mortal. Cf. Sanskrit, amrita, the 
elixir of immortality. 

3 Ambrosial flowers. The altar can breathe odours 
but cannot breathe flowers; another verb must be employed, 
‘displays.’ This is the figure called Zeugma, where one 
verb is made todo the duty of two, but inits second use must 
be corrected into one more appropriate. Example, Some say 
that he was slain by his servants, others, (that he died) by 
discase. 

The odours and flowers are found together in Samson 


Agonistes, 987 : 
My tomb 


With odours visited and annual flowers. 

246. T'his—to celebrate his throne and sing forced 
praises. 

247. How wearisome—supply ‘ will be.’ 

249. To whom—to him whom. 

»  Letus then not pursue—let us not strive to regain 
the position of servants to God. We cannot get it by force ; 
it will not suit us to be restored to our position as a favour, 
even though it means our return to Heaven. 

253. From our own good. Making our own good the 
basis or starting point of our existence here. This seems 
to be the sense of ‘from’ here. 

261. Work—create, produce. For this sense,cf. Shakes- 
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peare, Measure for Measure 1V, 2, 140. His friends still 
wrought reprieves for him. Tempest I, 1, 24, “If you can 
vork the peace of the present.” 

264. Thick clouds and dark—Psalm, xcvii, 2, “Clouds and 
Jlarkness are round about him; ... a fire goeth before him, 
ind burneth up his enemies round about. His lightnings 
mlightened the world: the earth saw and melted.” And 
Psalm, xviii, 11. “He made darkness his secret place ; his 
yavilion round about him were dark waters, and thick clouds 
wf the skies. At the brightness that was befdre him, his 
‘hick clouds passed, hailstones and coals of fire. The Lord 
also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his 
roice ; hailstones and coals of fire.” 

268. Resembles Hell—by reason of the fire and thunder. 

269. He our darkness—lic imitates our darkuess by means 
f clouds. 

271. Wants not lustre. Pandemonium, the hall of Council, 
was built with gold extracted from the soil of Hell, Book J, 
i70—717. 

272. From whence—plconasm. The ce in whence signify- 
ng ‘from. Whence—from the gems and gold. 

273. Magnificence—magnificent objects. Pandemonium 
was a splendid pile. 

Not Babylon 
Nor great Aleairo such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories. 

Book I, 717-719. 

275. Become our elements—become part of us, may enter 
nto our composition. Elements— these things which combine 
to form others. As the ancients supposed that fire. water, 
rir, and carth composed all things, these were termed the 

elements,’ and we now say ‘the fiery element,’ ‘the watery 
slement.’ ‘The elements striving in fury’ (wind and rain). 

In this passage Mammon re-echoes Belial’s hopes. See 
lines 215—219, 


276. Ohanged—being changed. 
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278. The sensible of pain—our sensibility to pain. Adj. 
for noun. See note on 8. 

3 dInvite—call] us, summon us. For this use of ‘invite’ with 
regard to inanimate things by a personification, cf. Shakes- 
peare, Henry V, V, chorus, 37. The lamentation of the French 
invites the king of England’s stay at home. 

279. Settled state of orier—to the entrance upon a state of 
settled order. 

280. How we may—to be taken in apposition with counsels, 
‘and the settled state of order’ being a mere parenthesis. 

281. Compose— arrange, settle, adjust, make the best of. 

» Legard«f. Regard to is the modern idiom. 

285. The simile is taken from Homer (Iliad, LI, 144) and 
Virgil (A’neid, X, 98). 


“The monarch spoke; aud straight a murmur rose 
Loud as the surges, when the tempest: blows, 
That, dashed on broken rocks, tumultuous roar 
And foam and thunder on the stony shore.”’ 
(Popr’s translation). 


But Virgil speaks of the murmurs that foretell to sailors 
the coming gale. Milton, more artistically and with much 
greater elaboration, makes the sounds the dying murmurs 
of a gale, lulling the tired sailors to sleep. 

Milton’s similes, however beautiful, are so elaborated as to 
become digressions. Here the simile, as a simile, should 
stop at ‘roused the sea.’ Much of the picturesque beauty of 
it, would then, no doubt, be lost. To speak of the seamen as 
lulled to sleep is a digression from the simile; to speak of their 
bark and the craggy bay is a further digression. A remark- 


able instance of digression in comparison occurs in Book I, 
284—291. 

‘* His ponderous shield 

Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 

Bebind him cast. ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains in her spotty glube.’’ 


The last four lines, while very beautifully picturesque and 
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interesting as the poet’s own experience of Galileo, lead us 
altogether away from the starting point, viz., the comparison 
of Satan’s shield tothe magnified moon.” Cf. also I, 302—31L1. 

288. O’erwatched—greatly fatigued by watching through 
the storm. Soin Samson Agonistes, 405. 

», Bark—a general term, like ‘ship.’ A small ship, Low 
Lat. barca, from the Egyptian. 

289. Pinnace—a very small ship, ship’ s boat, literally 
‘made from the pine.’ It is from Italian and was originally 
derived from Lat. pinus, pine. 

292. Field—of battle, ‘ battle.’ 

294. Michael—the archangel who fought on the side of 
God. See Book VI, 250—252—~ 


‘ The sword of Michael smote and felled 
Squadrons at once; with huge two-handed sway 
Brandished aloft, the horrid edge caine down 
Wide wasting.’’ 


295. Wrought—operated, had such an effect, in their minds. 

» And no less desire. Supply ‘wrought within them.’ 

No less desire—-the desire was as great as their fear of war. 

They could not establish the desired empire in Hell, if they 
recommenced war against Heaven. 

296. Nether—comparative of neath in beneath. Nether 
empire—infernal empire. 

297. By policy—it wise courses were adopted. 

298. Hmulation opposite. Emulation is not necessarily 
evil. Two philanthropists may strive in emulation of each 
other to do good. The emulation displayed by one does 
not hurt the other. Here the emulation is opposite to, directed 
against Heaven. “Competition and emulation have honour 
for their basis; rivalry is but a desire for selfish gratification. 
Competition (springing from emulation) animates to ex- 
ertion, rivalry provokes hatred: competition seeks to merit 
success, rivalry is contented with obtaining it.”—CraBBE. 

Here emulation opposite to = rivalry of; the word oppostée» 
degrading emulation to the level of rivalry. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BEELZEBUB, 299—309. 


299, Which—the fear of war and the desire for peace to 
enable them to found an empire. 

de Than whom. This line is famous, because it appears 
to sanction such incorrect sentences as ‘John is better 
than him. Mason says, “the objective case whom is 
anomalous though the usage of the best writers sanctions 
it. In analysis, ‘than whom’ must be treated as a mere 
adverbial phrase, it being impossible to supply the ellipsis 
so as to expand it into an adverbial clause.”’ 

To explain how the use came about, it is well to re- 
member that in Anglo-Saxon the dative, like the ablative 
in Latin and the dat. in Tamil, was used to denote compari- 
son, and whom was originally the dative of who, and displaced 
the accusative. Than whom is therefore a confusion between 
‘than who’ and the equivalent dative, ‘ whom.’ 


301. Aspect. Accented on the second syllable, as always 
in Shakespeare and Milton. 

302. A pillar of state. One of the chiefs of the infernal 
kingdom. For the metaphor cf. Shakespeare, Second Part 
of King Henry VI, I, 1, 75— 

Brave peers of England, pillars of the state. 

So in Trowlus and Cressida, IV, 5, 212, Hector is called the 

base and pillar of Troy. 3 Henry VI, Il, 3, 50— 


And give them leave to fly that will not stay, 
And call them pillars that will stand to us, 


Merchant of Venice, 1V, 1, 239— 


“‘ I charge you by the law 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 


Cf. Scott, speaking of Pitt’s death— 
As some proud column, though alone, 
Thy strength had propped the tottering throne, 


Now is the stately column broke. 
(Introduction to Marmion). 
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302. Deep on hie front. Front—forehead. Lat. frons. 
iompare the description of Satan, Book I, 600— 
But his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. 

Thought stamps (engraves) wrinkles on men’s brows and 
heeks. With ‘ majestic though in ruin’ (305) may be paral- 
elled Book I, 591, where Milton says of Satan, he 

Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All his original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined. und the excess of glory obscured. 
303. Deliberation—Thoughtfulness. 
» Public care—care of the public weal, cause. 

305. Mayjestic--to be taken with him contained in ‘his 
face ’"—the face of him (who was) majestic. 

306. Atlantean shoulders—broad shoulders. not in a literal 
but in a metaphorical sense, ‘with ability to undertake the 
responsibilities of.’ Atlas was a Titan who made war, in 
concert with the other Titans, upon Zeus. They were de- 
feated and Atlas was punished by being made to bear heaven 
on his head and hands. Later traditions asserted that 
Atlas was transformed by Perseus by means of the Gorgon 
Medusa’s head (see 611 and note) into a mountain, the giant 
being weary of holding up the heaven. The idea seems to 
have arisen from the notion that lofty mountains supported 
the heaven. ‘lhe Atlas Mountains in N. Africa were named 
after and identified with the weary Titan. 

307. Weight—responsibilities. 

308. Audience—hearing. 

Still as night—cf. Milton's Sonnets, IT, 
“At eve, when all the woods are still.’’ 
309. Summer's noon-tide air. The stillness of a summer 


noon is well known. 
‘* Now the noonday quiet holds the hill : 
The grass-hopper is silent in the grass : 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 


Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 
TENNYSON, Gnone. 
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‘* The dim red morn had died, her journey done, 


There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 
Nor any song of bird or sound of rill; 
Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 


Ts not so deadly still.’ 
TENNYSON, Dream of Fair Women. 


BEELZEBUB SPEAKS, 310—416. 


311. Ethereal virtues. Ethercal—belonging tothe upper 
air, Heaven. Gk. aether, the upper air. For virtue, as 
applied to a being, cf. ‘His Excellency,’ ‘His Highness.’ 

» Or these titles. Must we, who are no longer in Heaven, 
cease to call ourselves ‘ offspring of Heaven and Ethereal 
virtues?’ So Satan in line 12 justifies his still employing 
such terms on the ground that he expects to regain Heaven, 

312. Changing style—changing the manner of address. 
Cf. He is styled esquire. 

313. Popular vote. Mammon was applauded when he sug- 
gested that the fallen angels should be content to make the 
best of Hell and should abandon the idea of regaining Heaven 
either by force or by submission. 

315. Doubtless—ironical, like ‘belike’ in 156. ‘Of course 
we can propose to do this, while we dream.’ 

» While—and all the time we aredreaming. Or ‘ we may 
plan these pretty schemes only as long as we shut our eyes to 
the fact that God has doomed...’ 

317. Our dungeon—to be our dungeon. Beelzebub replies 
to Mammon’s proposal to make Hell as comfortable as 
possible, that God intencs Hell to be a place of punishment, 
not a place of ease and escape from Divine anger. 

318. To live exempi—loosely attached to us contained in 
our retreat. ‘For us to live,’ ‘where we may live.’ 

320 Toremain—similarly loosely attached, = ‘ but for us 


to remain.’ 
323. Reserved his captive—reserved as his captive mult 


tude. 
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324. In height—Heaven. In depth—Hell. 

» Still first and last = ‘the only.’ A case of tautology, for 
sole is unnecessary. For the phrase, cf.the Bible. Rev. i. 11. 
“T am Alpha and Omega (the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet), the first and the last ;” Isaiah. xliv. 6. “TI 
am the first and the last,” and other passages in Isaiah and 
Revelation. 

327. Iron scepire. Psalm ii. 9. ‘“ Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron,” also in Rev. xix, 15. 

328. With his golden. This of course is a mere figure of 
speech. It is nowhere said in the Bible that God has a 
golden sceptre. In Psalm xlv, God’s sceptre is a sceptre of 
righteousness. Ahasuerus, in Esther. v. 2. is mentioned as 
holding to Esther his golden sceptre. 

329. What—why. 

330. Hath determined us—made an end of us, or of our 
happiness. For this obsolete use cf. Shakespeare, King Hensvy 
V, Second Part, 1V, 5. 82. ‘Till his friend sickness hath 
determined me.” In this sense it is more commonly in- 
transitive. Coriolanus, V. 3. 120, ‘I purpose not to wait on 
fortune till these wars determine.’ It is still used in this 
sense in legal documents, as e.g. ‘ till this lease shall cease 
and determine.’ 

‘i Foiled—undone, marred. Cf. Shakespeare, Passton- 
ate Pilgrim, 99. ‘She framed the love. and yet she foiled 
the framing.’ 

331. Terms of peace. No terms of peace having as yet 
been granted by God or asked for by us. 

332. Peace...but custody. See note on 678. 

336. To our power—to the utmost of our power. 

337. Reluctance—the literal meaning, ‘struggling,’ should 
be given here. Lat. /uctor, I struggle. 

339. Reap his conquest—reap as little fruit of his con- 
quest as possible. 

340. In doing what we feel—in tyrannizing over us. 


6r 
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341. Occasion want—nor will an opportunity of venting 
our spite on God be wanting. 

342. Hapedition—haste, eagerness. 

343. Fear no assault—necd fear no assault, cannot be 
carried by assault or siege or ambush. 

344. Ambush—formerly embush. Low Lat. imboscare, to- 
set in a bush or thicket. 

345. There ts a place. Beelzebub recalls Satan’s own 
plan, mentioned in his first address to the fallen angels,. 
Book I, 651. 


New worlds, whereof so rife 
There went. a fame in Heaven, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of Heaven. 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption. 
346. Fame—in the older sense, ‘rumour.’ 
ool. Of him—by him. 
ao3. hat shook. Copied from Homer, Iliad 1. 


(Zeus) spoke, and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god : 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook. 

Pope’s Translation. 

304. Thither—to this point, this question. 

355. Mould—in what likeness, whether they are divine: 
in form or not. 

356. Endued—with what powers they are clothed. 

358 Suitable verbs must be supplied. 

309. Arbitrator. Governor, a usage copied from Horace,. 
Odes I, 3, 15, who calls a wind the arbiter of the sea. 

361. Utmost border—being the utmost border. 

365. To waste—another infinitive loosely introduced like 
‘to live exempt’ in 318. So also ‘ possess,’ ‘ drive,’ ‘seduce.’ 
They may be all taken as in apposition with advantageous. 
act. 
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365, Hise whole creation, It was admittedly impossible to 
‘waste Heaven with fire as Moloch proposed, 60—63. But it 
might be possible thus to waste the earth. 

366. Drive--from the earth. Ae we were driven—from 
heaven. 

367. Puny—for puisne, alaw term implying a judge of 
inferior rank. O. Fr. puis (next), né, puny, younger— 
Lat. poet natus. In the eyes of Satan and his followers of 
splendid stature, the inhabitants of the earth were but pig- 
mies, like the ‘infantry warred on by cranes,’ I, 575. 

369. With repenting hand. Genesis, vi, 6, 7. “And it 
repented the Lord, that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart, and the Lord said, I will destroy 
man. whom I have created, from the face of the earth.” 

374. Partake with us. Share our punishment. 

370. Frail original. This probably is to be taken to mean 
their ‘ first parents,’ whose fall involved the race in punish- 
ment, as actually happened. Onc objection to this is the 
ignorance of the fallen angels, at this stage, of the number 
of the inhabitants of the earth. They simply know of a race, 
and always use the plural, 355, 367. For original = origin, 
source, cf. Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, 1, 
11%, 


We are their parents and original. 


Henry IV,—Second Part, I, 2, 131. ‘It hath its original 
from much grief.’ 

Shall curee. For the idea, cf. Book X, 733, where Adam, 
after sinning, asks :— 


Whio of all ages to succeed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
My head ? ‘‘1}] tare our ancestor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam.’’ 


376. Advise. Consider. Fr. aviser, to consider —avis, opi- 
nion—a and vie, Lat. visum, ‘that which has seemed good,’ 
P-p. of video, to see. For this obsolete meaning of advise, 
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cf. Shakespeare, Two Gentiemen of Verona, LV, 2, 102, ‘ Bid 
thy master well advise himself.’ The Bible, I Chronicles, xxi, 
12. Now advise thyself what word I shall bring again to 
him that sent me. 

377. Or to sit—supply ‘ be worth attempting.’ 

379. Pleaded—made known, declared as in a law-suit. 
Cf. Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, I, 1, 61. “In 
such a presence here to plead my thoughts.” Henry VI, 
First Part, II, 4,29. If he suppose that I have pleaded truth. 

» First devised. See I, 650—656. 

382. Malice. Formerly used in the wider sense of ‘ wick-~ 
edness,’ now in the narrower one of ‘ hatred.’ Milton uses an 
article, with malice, which appears, therefore, to lose its 
abstract meaning and to be equivalent to plot. 

383. Inone rooft—‘ root’ is the Lat. stirps, race, stock. ‘ By 
ruining the parent stock to ruin all.’ 

384. Mingle—because the inhabitants of the earth on sin- 
ning might expect to be sent to hell. The plan of Beelzebub 
which would at the same time ruin man and injure God may 
have given De Quincey the idea expressed in the Revolt of 
the Tartars, 305. ‘He resolved to execute a vengeance 
which should involve all whom he judged to be his enemies.’ 

»» Done all—all done. Ali—in apposition with to con- 
found, mingle and involve. 

385. Their spite. Milton inserts this to prevent his seem- 
ing to think that God was taken by surprise when man fell. 
The fall of Man was foreknown by God and permitted, that 
His mercy and love might be the more clearly manifested. 
See ITT, 80—216; V,224—228; X,1—11. God says, III, 93— 


For man will hearken to his glozing lies 
And easily trungress the sole command, 
Sole pledge of his obedience. 


and III, 130— 
Mun falls deceived 


By the other first ; man therefore shall find grace, 
The other none: in mercy and justice both, 

Through Heaven and earth, so shall my glory excel ; 
But mercy first and last shall brightest shine. 
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. 887. States—parliament. Perhaps Milton had in his mind 
the ‘ States General,’ the Parliament of Holland. 

— 391. Synod. Gk. synodos, a coming together, meeting— 
syn, with, odos, a way, coming. ‘In I, 755, the meeting is 
called & council, in 795 a conclave, here a synod; in Para- 
dise Regained, Milton terms it ‘a gloomy consistory.’ 


» Like to what—in a manner befitting your greatness. 
392. Resolved. Resolved on. So De Quincey omits the 
preposition, Revolt of the Tartars, 636, ‘ Nothing was finally 
resolved, but under his dictation.’ ‘To resolvea thing’ is to 
break it up into its elements; e.g., to resolve an expression 
into its factors. 

393. In. spite of Fate. Mammon in line 232, is made to: 
express his belief in the supremacy of fate, which he calls 
‘everlasting.’ Beelzebub here says that Fate may be over- 
come. 

394. In view—supply some such verb as ‘and place us.” 
It is a case of Zeugma; see note on 244, ‘ breathes.’ 

395. Bright confines—Heaven. Whence—place us in a 
spot whence... 

» Neighbouring arms—transferred epithet. 

396. Chance. The to of the following infinitive is omitted 
cf. Second Part of Henry IV, 1I,1, 12. It may chance cost 
some of us our lives. Troilus and Cressida, I, 1, 26, You 
may chance burn your lips. 

397. Zone—region. 

399. Secure—probably ‘free from care,’ a more common 
meaning in the days of Shakespeare and Milton than the 
modern meaning ‘safe.’ Cf. Upon my secure hour thy uncle 
stole, Hamlet, I, 5,61. This happy night the Frenchmen are 


secure, having all day caroused, First Part of King Henry VI, 
If. 1, 11. 


400. Purge of. So in 141, ‘ purge off the baser fire.’ 
»» Soft delicious air. So ‘buxom air’ in 842. 
401. To heal the scar. Belial in 213 hoped for a slackening 


of fire in Hell, Beelzebub here hopes to quit Hell for a more 
genial climate. 
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406. Palpable obacure.. A Latin-derived equivalent of 
‘darkness that may be felt,’ Exodus, x, 21. Yor obscure,. 
adj. 45 noun = darkness, see note on 8. Palpable, Lat. palpo, 
I touch. 

407. Uncouwth—unknown. Our modern verb can is really 
the past tense of A.S. eusnan, to know. From this we have 
(1) cam ; (2) to con, as in ‘to con a lesson;’ (3) cunning; (4) 
couth in uncouth, couth meaning known and being the past 
participle. So in Lycidas, 186, uncouth swain = the country- 
man as yet unknown tofame. Cf. As You Itke It, Il, 6, 6. 
If this uncouth forest yield anything savage. Uncouth now 
has lost its passive, and gained an active, meaning, ‘awk- 
ward,’ ‘not knowing how to behave,’ e. g. an uncouth person, 
gesture, etc. 

409. Abrupt—adj. for noun, as in ‘palpable obscure’ 
above. Abrupt—the gulf between Hell and Earth. 

» Arrive—for ‘arrive at” Cf. Julius Cesar, I, 2, 110. 
Ere we could arrive the point proposed. Third Part of 
King Henry VI, V,3,8. These powers have arrived our coast. 
Arrive is from Lat. adripare, to reach the shore, from ripa, 
bank of a river. 

410. Happy isle—the Earth, called an island, as existing 
in the midst of the void. 

412. Sentertes. The modern form is ‘sentries.’ It is 
supposed to be a corruption of sentinel, arising from popular 
confusion with French, sentier, a path, from Lat. semtia, a 
path. The question might well be asked, for after all Sa- 
tan’s entrance into Paradise was not long undetected. Uriel, 
ruler of the sun, warned Gabriel who had Paradise in charge, . 


Book IV, 561. 


The Cherubim 
Forth issuing at the accustomed hour atood armed 
To their night-watches in warlike parade, 
When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake ; 

. *© Uaziel, half these draw off, and coaet the suuth 
With strictest watch ; these others wheel the north, 
Our circuit meete full west. 

Book IV, 778—784. 
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413.. He had need—wonkd need, Cf.‘ you had better po’ — 
you would do better to go.’ Had is therefore in the subjthe- 
tive mood. Need is in the infinitive, with to omitted. Yor 
the phrase, cf. Twelfth Night, II, 3,199. Thou hadst need 
(wouldst do well to) send for more money. Second Part of 
King Henry IV, II, 4, 163, Captains had need look to it. 

414. We now—and we, no less than he, need wisdom in 
choosing. 

415. Choice—the power of choosing, judgment. Cf. Ham- 
let, III, 4, 75, sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thralled, but it re- 
served some quantity of choice. 

416. The weight of all—the responsibility. The phrase is 
equivalent to summa rerum, used by De Quincey, Revolt of 
the Tartars, 1252. 

»  dtelies—not often used with an impersonal sabieee, 
as here. We should say ‘depends.’ Men rely, things depend. 
The verb is singular, as the ‘weight of all’ includes ‘our 
last hope.’ But see note on 495. 

418. Suspense—doubtful, uncertain. 

422. Read his own—knew what dismay his own face must 
be expressing, by seeing it on the faces of others. 

423. Choice and prime—the finest and best. Prime (good) 
is literally ‘first,’ Lat. primus. 

427. T'ranscendent— surpassing, literally ‘going beyond 
the others.’ 

428. Monarchal—royal, kingly. We now say ‘monarchi- 
cal’ and use it in a different sense = pertaining to monar- 
chies. 


SATAN SPEAKS, 430—466. 


430. Progeny of Heaven. Cf. Deities of Heaven, 11,.and 
‘offspring of Heaven,’ 310. 
»  Bmpyreai—of fire. Gk. en, in, pur, fire. 


= Thrones as in 310, Container for the contained. ‘Ye 
who sit on thrones.’ 
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431. Demur—reluctance, hesitation. Lat. de, down, moror, 
I delay. 


, 432. Long ts the way. Compare the well-known passage 
in Virgil, Zneid, VI, 126-129. 

_ Easy is the descent to Avernus (the lower world), but the 
toil and labour is in retracing one’s steps and returning to 
the upper air. 

434, Conver—Adj. as noun, as in many previous cases. 

435. Outrageous—furiously eager. 

436. Burning adamant. See 646—648. 

439. Unessential night. Unsubstantial, without essence 
or being. See lines 890—896. 

441. Plunged—if he be once plunged. Satan nearly lost 
himself, finding nothing to support his wings. See lines 
931—936. 

» Abortive gulf—gulf where nothing is created, ‘ bar- 
ren.” See lines 911—914. The abyss was the womb and yet 
the grave of Nature (911), being barren. The deep is waste- 
ful (961), as producing nothing, because Chaos, assisted by 
the rivalry of Hot, Cold, Moist, and; Dry (895), prevents 
anything being created. 

443, Remains him. What less severe fate awaits him. 
Him for to him. So VI, 38, The easier conquest now remains 
thee. 

445. Become—suit, fit. 

448, Judged of—judged to be of. 

: Momeni—importance. ‘Moment’ is from Lat. momen- 
tum, for movimentum (moveo, I move), that which causes the 
scale to begin to move, decline. Hence weight, importance. 

450. Attempting—supply it. 

»  Wherefore—a question provoked by an imaginary 
remark. Satan speaks as if he perceived some spirit think- 
ing that Satan would not undertake the mission. “ You 
think I am afraid. Why then do I assume these signs of 

royalty ? Why don’t I refuse to reign, if I refuse to face 
danger ?” 
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451. Royalttee—signs of royalty. 

453. Duealike—both due. ‘Due alike’ is incorrect; we are 
led to expect ‘due alike to me and to (some one else).’ Simi- 
larly great care must be taken in assigning its proper place 
to both. “ Both are due to a king, and danger is even more 
due.” 

457. Intend. Direct your thoughts to, prosecute. A Latin- 
ism, the word in Latin meaning ‘to turn one’s attention to 
a thing.’ | 

458. While here. Satan evidently looks forward to 
leaving Hell. Beelzebub (396—401) thinks an escape possible, 
Satan thinks it almost certain. 

460. If there be—bend your minds (intend) to sce if there 
be. 

461. To respite—to ease, to bring temporary alleviation 
of. In the note on 185 it was said that respite and re- 
prieve were identical. There is, however a slight difference 
in usage. We obtain a reprieve, when a threatened evil is 
delayed; we gain a respite when a present evil is tempora- 
rily removed. By postponement of the execution a con- 
demned criminal gains a reprieve, but a confirmed invalid 
obtains no respite from pain. Respite is therefore more 
appropriate in this place than reprieve. Respite—a doublet, 
the other word of the pair being respect. Respite is there- 
fore a sign of favour or respect shown by a judge or official 
in lessening a penalty. 

»  Deceive—us must be suppliedas the object of ‘ respite’ 
and ‘ deceive.’ 

462. Mansion—dwelling-place. 

464. Coasts—quarters. Destructton—chaos. 


REVERENCE PAID TO SATAN, 466—487. 


466. Rose—bringing the council toan end. There is no 
need to take prevent, as some do, in its old meaning of ‘ anti- 
‘cipate.’ By rising Satan did prevent anybody from speak- 


ng. 
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468. From his resolution raised—emboldened by his ex- 
ample of bravery. Take raised with others. ‘ Others raised 
from his resolution.’ . 

470, Hrst.—the obsolete superlative of the comparative 
ere. The root was the adverb d=ever. Hrat = previously. 

‘5 F'eared—to offer to go. 
- 471, In opinion—and so, being refused, might in public 
opinion be considered as brave as he. For opinion= repu- 
tation, credit, public opinion, cf. First Part of Henry IV, V, 
‘4,48. Thou hast redeemed thy lost opinion. Pericles, 1V, 
2, 131, Pity begets you a good opinion. 

472. Winning cheap—by merely offering to go they would 
be considered as brave as Satan who would have to show 
his bravery by deeds not words. 

483. Lest bad men. The connection with the preceding 
wurds is not very clear. Some virtue exists in Hellas a 
eheck upon the boastfulness of men. When wicked men 
are inclined to boast of outwardly virtuous actions they are 
checked by the thought that virtue exists even in Hell. 

4814. Specious—falsc seeming. Lat. species, appearance. 

485. Close ambition—sccret ambition. Cf. To himself so 
secret and so close. Romeo and Juliet, I,1. 155. Another 
secret close intent, Richard The Third, 1, 1, 158. 

» Varnished—covered, thinly concealed by, made to 
have a good appearance by. 

489. North wind sleeps, Has ceasedto blow. The North- 
wind in Europe generally brings clear cold weather. So 
when it ceases, the weather, says Milton, changes to bad 
weather. 

490, Louring element. Threatening sky. The clouds are 
condensed moisture and are therefore according to the 
ancients, formed ofan clement. See note on 275. Then the 
name has been transferred to the sky, and air surrounding 
us. Inthe Second Part of King Henry IV, TV, 3, 58, the stars 
are called the cinders of theelement. Twelfth Night, I, 1, 26— 


The element itself, till seven years’ heat, 
Sha]] not behold her face. 
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491. Scowls. Pours scowling. A forced use of scowl as a 
transitive. | 
495, Thatso that. Cf. lines 802, 882, 885, 1041, &c. 

a Rings. Singular verb with two subjects as in 92, 
416. Perhaps in this usage Milton was an imitator of 
Shakespeare, in whose plays we find not only a singular verb 
followed by a plural subject, or having two singular sub- 
jects, but also undoubted cases of a plural noun followed by 
a verb ending in s. This apparent singular is, in all probabi- 
lity, a relic of the old plural in es of the Northern Dialect. 
In Milton’s time this use would be a mere affectation, but 
in Shakespeare’s day, sixty years earlier, the local use of the 
Northern plural had probably not died out. See Abbott, 
Shakespearian Grammar, § 333. Morris, Elementary Les- 
sons in Elementary English Grammar §§ 49, 204. We may 
quote, out of many instances in Shakespeare— 

Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The deeds of others. 
Merchant of Venice, I, 3, 163. 


She lifts the copper lids that close bis eyes, 
Where, lo ! two lamps burnt out in darkness lies. 
LUCRECE 


496. Devil damned. Take damned with ‘devil’, not with 
‘coneord’ or ‘ firm.’ 

498. Of creaturesto be taken with ‘only’. ‘Men-alone 
of.’ 

» Under hope—living in hope of salvation. This hope 
should be a bond of union. Only the desperate can be ex- 
pected to quarrel. 

499. Proclaiming peace. Though God proclaims peace. 
Cf. Luke. ii. 14. “ Glory (be) to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will towards men. - 

5038. Which—the thought that man had hellish foes. 

504. <Aetf he had not—i.e. he has foes. The mention of 
‘hellish foes’ brings us back from the digression to the sub- 
ject. 
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506. Stygian. Hellish, from Styx, one of the rivers of 
Hell, (577). 

508. Paramounit—adj. as noun, Lord supreme. Paranouni 
—Old Fr. par amont, at the top,—mont, from Lat. montem 
(acc.), mountain. 

509. Alone the antagonist—even by himself able to meet 
the hosts of heaven. Antagonisi—Gk. anti, against, agon,. 
contest. 

511. God-like imitated—in imitation of God’s state. 

512. Globe—troop, Lat. globa, a squadron, detachment of 
troops. Soin De Quincey, KRevolt of the Tartars, 2127, “The 
Bashkirs collected into globes.” Here the globe of angels 
formed Satan's bodyguard. Soin Paradise Regained, 1V, 
581— 


Straight . fiery globe 
Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh. 


513. Emblazonry—heraldic marks on their armour. Cf. 
Henry V1, Second Part, IV, 10, 76. Thou shall wear it (the 
blood), as a herald’s coat, to emblazon the honour that thy 
master got. ‘ Blazon’ is to show armoria) bearings, Fr. blason, 
a coat of arms, originally a shield; Spanish, blason, honour, 
Ger. blasen, to blow the trumpet, as heralds do, to proclaim a 
victor’s fame. In days when very few could read or write, 
the simplest way to indicate and point out was to use signs 
for houses, and armorial bearings on shields to distinguish 
men. 

Morrent—Bristling, a Latinism. 
514. The order is ‘They bid cry with trumpet’s regal 
sound the grand result of their ended session.’ 

» Bid ery—the subject of ery is omitted. We now use 
the passive, ‘to have cried, sounded.’ 

515. Regal sound. Because in honour of royalty. 

517. Sounding Alchemy. Alchemy, originally denoting 
the art of transforming baser substances into gold, is here 
used to denote the substance, the effect being named by the 
cause, the concrete by the abstract. Alchemy gold was 
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substance produced in imitation of gold. Cf. ‘ Hlectric Gold, 
‘Canadian Gold,’ familiar in modern advertisements. “ A 
Livery coat with alchemy buttons.”—London Gazette, 1677. 

This metallic composition was used for making trumpets, 
but the only other instance of alchemy used, as here = 
‘trumpet’ is given below and is in obvious imitation of 
Milton :— 

King James’s trumpet aloud should cry 
‘Through his long alchemy the famous name. - 
W. TENNANT, Anster Fair, 1812, 

Here Milton denotes a trumpet by the name of the mate- 
rial of which it is made. Alchemy—Arabic al-kimta, alchemy, 
Gk. chémia, chemistry—ched, to pour. 

518. By herald’s voice. The trumpets are blown to at- 
tract attention to the following proclamation by the herald. 
The phrase must be taken with the whole sentence ‘four... 
alchemy.’ ‘Why they did so was explained...’ 

520. Them—they in 514, the grand infernal Peers of 507. 
The rank and file shouted loud approval of what the chiefs 
had decided on. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE FALLEN ANGELS, 521—569, 

521. More «at evse. Their minds being more at ease. 
There was now something to hope for, to look forward to. 

026. Truce—respite. Sec noteon461, “ Brief escape from.” 
The spelling of truce conceals its derivation. It should be 
spelt trews, being the plural of trew, pledge of truth, from 
true. A truce or promise to desist from hostilities is there- 
fore so called from the pledges given and taken. 

»  Hntertain—spend agreeably. cf. Richard the Third, I. 
1,29. To entertain these fair well-spoken days. Lwucrece, 
1361. 


The weary time she cannot. entertain. 


528. In the atr sublime. Aloft upon in the wing, in the 
air. <A verb must be supplied to, ‘Part on the plain or in 
the air.” ‘Part move about in the plain or aloft in the air.” 
This is necessary because or excludes the one alternative 


“G 
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from the other. See note on 3. Thus here, contend cannot 
be taken with ‘on the plain’ and ‘in the air.’ 

530. Olympian games. The games held every four years 
at Olympia, in Elis, in S. Greece. To these games compe- 
titors from all parts of the Greek world came. A proposal 
is now on foot to revive them. The simple foot-race is 
referred to in ‘contend.’ The chariot-race comes in the 
following line. 

» Pythian fields. The Pythian games were held at Delphi, 
the great temple of Greece. The games were established 
by Apollo in commemoration of his slaying the Python, or 
great serpent that lived in a cave in Mount Parnassus near 
Delphi. 

531. Shun the goal. Since racers strive to reach the 
goal, this phrase looks curious till we remember that white 
stones formed the inner boundary posts of the oval course. 
The object of the charioteer was tosave distance by going 
as close to them as he could, and at the same time to avoid: 
running against them. 

532. Fronted brigades— practise military evolutions. 

533. Apparently well authenticated cases are on record 
of armies seen fighting in the air. Certainly it was believed 
that such sights could be, und had been, seen. There is a 
full account of such appearances in Chamber’s Miscellany. 


Cf. Julius Cesar, Act II, 2, 19— 


Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
Jn ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groun. 


535. Before each van. Before each front line. 
536. Prick—ride forth. Prick, because they urge their 
horses on with their spurs. Knights is the subject of prick. 
»  Atry—because seen in the air. 
537. Till thickest legions. Individual combats are suc- 
ceeded by a general contest. Fhickest—very compact, or 
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“swarming. Legion, a Roman division of an army, consist- 
ing at various periods of from 3,000 te 6,000 troops. 

538. Welkin—the sky. An A.S. plural, ‘clouds. Welkin 
burns—‘ boils’ with confusion. ‘To be hot’ in the sense of 
to be active is a Latinism. Cf. ‘a hot chase’ and Virgil, 
Georgics I, 456, “all things hot with wind and rain.” 

539. Typhoean rage.. Typhcus was a monster of Greek 
legend, of whom various accounts are given. He is describ- 
ed somctimes as a destructive hurricanc, sometimes as a 
monster with one hundred heads, fearful eyes, and terrible 
voices. Aspiring to rule over gods and men, he engaged in. 
a terrific contest with Zeus and was finally killed by a thun- 
-derbolt. Later writers say that he was buried under Etna. 
Here Typhoean rage = gigantic, frenzied rage. 

» More fell—more fierce and destructive. 

540. Ride the airin whirlwind. Cf. Psalm, xviii, 10, (God) 
did fly upon the wings of the wind. 

541. Hell scarce holds. Cf. The imprisoned winds, Virgil, 
fineid, 1, 52—59. 

542. Alcides. Hercules, grandson of Alcacus; idss in 
Greek denotes ‘son or grandson of.’ 

» Krom Gichalia crowned. Several towns of this name 
are identified with the Gichalia where lived King Eurytus 
whom Hercules deteated and slew. Hercules conquered him 
in archery, and when Enrytus refused to give the prize> 
Hercules assembled an army, marched against (chalia, took 
the town, and killed Eurytus. 

»  Crowned—as avictor. Victors were in ancient times 
crowned with wreaths. 

043. D'he envenomed robe. The prize in the archery contest 
mentioned above was Iole, daughter of Eurytus. When 
Hercules took Gichalia, he carried off ole. He was already 
married to Deianira, who feared that her rival would sup- 
plant her in the affection of Hercules. She accordingly 
steeped a garment that Hercules was to wear, in the blood 
of the centaur Nessus, for Nessus had told her that his blood 
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would preserve her husband's affection. But the blood was 
poisoned by the poison of the arrow with which Hercules 
slew Nessus. On putting on the garment, he suffered ex- 
treme agony from the absorption of the poison into his 
body. In his frenzy, be seized Lichas, his page and com- 
panion, and threw him into the sea. 

545. Mta—a mountain range in Thessaly. 

546. Huboic sea. This is hardly correct. The Euboic 
gulf is more to the S. and separates Eubcea from the main- 
land. The gulf to which Mt Céta approaches is the Malian 
Gulf. 

547. Retreated. As retreated is the past part., the signi- 
fication is passive, ‘ withdrawn.’ 

_ 548. To a harp—fitted to, in harmony with, the strains 
of the harp. Cf. to sing to music, words set to music. 

551. Virtwe—here in the old sense of ‘ valour,’ ‘manliness.’ 
Free—that ought to be free. For the whole passage describ- 
ing the various occupations of the angels, cf. Virgil, Hueid, 
VI, 642—659. 

0902. Partial. In their own praise. The sentiments were 
open to objection, but the music was exquisite. 

593. What could it less. What less could it do than arrest 
the attention of all Hell? 

554. Suspended Hell. Arrested the attention of all, and 
caused every one to leave what he was busy about. 

555. More sweet—as satisfying the mind, not a mere 
bodily sense. 

558. Hlevaie—for ‘elevated.’ So in Shakespeare, degene- 
rate, articulate, exhaust, infect, etc., with the ed or d omitted, 
as frequently in the case of verbs terminating in ¢ or te. 

»  High—nobly, in lofty tones. 

559. Milton here makes the fallen angels discuss subjects 
that have in all ages agitated the mind of man. Is theresa 
Divine providence watching over the world? Does God 
know and settle absolutely, down to the smallest particular 
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everything that is to happen? Has man a free will, or is he 
entirely conditioned by external forces, e.g. heredity P 

561. Found no end—reached no conclusions. 

563, Final misery—whether God has appointed misery as 
the final lot of any. 

566. Sorcery—magic. Sorcery is literally the casting of 
lots. Low Lat. sortiarius, a fortune-teller, sorcerer,——sortem 
(acc), lot. 

568. When scanning this line, elide the e of the and 
accent ed in obdured. Obdured—hardened. Jat. durus, hard. 
Breast, spirit. 

569. Triple steel. Horace, in Ode I, 3, says the man who 
first launched his frail bark on the sea must have had a heart 
of oak and triple brass. 


DESCRIPTION OF HELL, 570—628. 


576. Raleful streame—evil, mischievous, causing sorrow 
in those who looked on them. 

577. Deadly hate. The name Styx is derived from the 
Greek stugeo, 1 hate. An exile hates even the natural fea- 
tures of his place of banishment. It was the Styx that cut off 
those in Hades from the upper world. 

578. Acheron—derived from Gk. achos, pain, distress. 
Hence ‘ sad’ here = causing pain. 

» Of sorrow—understand ‘ flood’ from 578. 

579. Cocytus—from Gk. kokuo, I shriek, lament. 

580. Rueful—transferred epithet. It made those who 
saw it rueful. 


»  Phlegethon—from Gk. phiegetho, phlego, I burn, blaze. 
Homer, Plato, and Virgil, all speak of these infernal rivers, 
but differ in their arrangement of them. Virgil seems to 
conceive of only one river, to the different parts of which he 
assigns the names Styx, Acheron, Cocytus, while Phlegethon 
surrounded Tartarus. Styx was the river over which all 
the dead were ferried by Charon, on their entrance to the 
infernal world. 
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584. Labyrinth—windings, tortuous course. 


590. Gathers heap+-gathers intoa heap. Cf. The phrase 
‘to gather head’ = to gather into a head or mass. 


591. Pile—building, as in I, 722. 
» Ali else—ali else being. 


592. Serbonian bog—originally a lake which gradually 
dried up, and while doing so displayed a surface of treach- 
erous mud. It is on the coast of Egypt. 


093. Damiata. Damietta, an Egyptian seaport. 

» Mount Casins—a mountain of Egypt, E. of Pelusium, 
with Pompey’s grave on its summit. 

594, Parching—the dry air burns with frost. Very cold 
air is always dry. 

095. Frore. The A.S. p.p. of freosan, freeze, was froren. 
Milton here seeks to gain effect by the use of this archaic 
form. In forlorn, the lorn is similarly p.p. loren of A.S. leosan, 
to lose. 

»»  Oold performs. Cold burns like fire. If metal at a 
very low temperature is grasped, the skin is taken off, just 
as if the metal had been very hot. 

596. Harpy-footed. ‘The Harpies were three in number. 
They were birds with long claws, but with the heads of 
women. They were sent by the gods to torment Phineus. 
Whenever a meal was placed before him, they swooped 
down on it and carried it off. ‘ Harpy-footed,’ therefore 
is equivalent to ‘long-clawed,’ the ‘ hooked hands’ of Virgil, 
Aineid, IIT, 217. 

» Furies. Originally they were a personification of 
curses pronounced upon the guilty. Gradually the idea 
was developed till we read of three women with black bodies, 
serpents twined in their hair, and with blood-dropping eyes, 
that hunted after the unfilial, perjurers, murderers, etc. 
They haunted the evildoer and drove him to misery and 
ruin. They are variously termed the daughters of Night, 
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or of Darkness and the Earth. Cf. De Quincey, Revolt of 
the Tartare, 858, ‘ Stung by the mixed furies, etc.’ 

596. Haled—dragged. An obsolete word. Its alternative 
form, ‘haul,’ is used of horses, engines, etc. Cf. the Bible, 
Acts, viii. 3. Saul, haling men and women, committed them 
to prison. 

597. Revolutions—periods (indicated by the changes or 
motions of the heavenly bodies). : 

598. Feel by turns. Cf. the passage from Measure for 
M easure quoted in the note on 146: 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reride 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. 

599. Change. The alternation from heat to cold makes 
each extreme more trying. 

600. Starve—in the old sense of ‘destroy.’ Here, ‘ destroy 
with cold.’ It is a common saying in England, ‘I am 
starved with the cold.” The word has narrowed therefore 
in signification and denotes only one way of perishing. 
Cf. The air hath starved the rosesin her cheeks. J'wo Gentle- 
men of Verona, 1V, 4, 159. 

a To starve—an infinitive loosely introduced as in 318, 
320. It is to be referred back as a Gerundial Infinitive of 
purpose, dependent on ‘are brought.’ 

602. Frozen round—encased in ice. 

603. Hurried—supply are from 598. 

604, Ferry—pass over. The verb is commonly transitive. 

»  Letheansound. River Lethe. A sound is a strait or 
piece of water that can be swum across. Probably for swomd, 
a derivative from the p. p. of to swim. 

608. forgetfulness. The water of Lethe produced loss of 
memory in those who drank of it. The name itself is the 
Greek for forgetfulness. 

609. And so. We may say, ‘and while they are so near the 
bank of the stream.’ But it more like Milton’s manner 


to suppose this a condensed participial phrase, ‘The brink 
being so near.’ 
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611. Medusa—one of the three Gorgons, dreadful beings 
with serpents for hair and with wings. brazen claws and 
huge teeth. Medusa’s face was so dreadful that every one 
who looked on it was turned to stone. Perseus slew her 
and cut off her head, by the use of which he performed many 
memorable feats. See note on Atlantean, line 306. 

» Goroonian terror—effect for the tause. ‘ With the aspect 
which-all the Gorgons have and which inspires terror.’ 

612. Of itself—of its own accord. 

613. Wight—person. A.S. witht, person, creature, thing. 

614. Tantalus. He was punished for a crime against 
the gods by being placed in a stream, the water of which 
escaped from his hands when he tried to lift it to his 
hps. His crime is variously stated as cannibalism, perjury 
etc. From his name we derive the word tantal?ze. 

615. Forlorn. Ger. verloren. A.S. forloren, p.p. of forleo- 
san, to lose. For the form, see note on frore, 595, Forloru— 
lost, despairing, melancholy, as lost persons are. A forlorn 
hope = a mission, undertaking that is hopeless. Forlorn is 
to be taken with bands. 

620. Alp. Mountain. Species for genus. 

621. Rocks. Notice this monosyllabic line. It has no 
music in its rhythm and the jingle of fens and dens is objec- 
tionable. It is a bad line and justifics Pope’s objection to 
such lines— 


And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


» Shades of death. Cf. shadow of death, Psalm, xxiii, 
4; evii, 10; Isaiah, ix, 2; Jeremiah, ui, 6. 

623. For evil. only good—an epigrammatic phrase, ‘ good 
only in producing evil.’ 

624. Life dies, death lives. A fine instance of what is 
called ‘Obverse Iteration’ in antithesis. See Bain and Adam, 
Composition and Rhetoric, § 39. 

»  Life—living things, abstract for concrete. 
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628. Hydras. The Hydra was a monster with nine heads, 

id was slain by Hercules. ‘ 

»  Ohtmseras—a fire breathing monster. Its forepart 
as like that of a lion, its middle like that of a goat, its tail 
ke that of adragon. Bellerophon slew it. Virgil makes 

Hydra with fifty heads the gate-keeper of the place of 
unishment in Hades, and the Gorgon, Harpies, the Chimera, 
1e Hydra, etc., are all placed by him in the nether world. 
Ve have ‘dire Chimeras’ in Comus, 517, 

SATAN’S DEPARTURE, 629—643. 

630. Inflamed. It is often difficult to say how these par- 
iciples are to be taken. We may take ‘inflamed’ either with 
Jatan or thoughts, preferably with the former. Cf. pale in 
316, near in 609. 

631. Putson swift wings. Flies swiftly. Satan had wings 


»efore, I, 225, 228— 


Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air. 


Therefore it is not meant that Satan now possessed wings 
‘or the first time. Wings = flight. Effect for the cause. 

632. Haplores—exploring commences. A forced construc- 
zion, like ‘scowls’ in 491. 

634. Shuves—passes close to the edge of. So we have 
‘swallows skimming the surface.’ Skim literally = to 
take the scum off the surface of a liquid, and the movement 
of the hand suggests a name for the similar flight of the 
bird. Virgil speaks (werd, V, 217) of a dove scraping the 
air. 

635. Fiery concave. For concave, adj. as noun, cf. 524 
‘A shout that tore Hell’s concave.’ 

636. The order is ‘a fleet discried far off at sea...’ 

637. Hangs in the clouds. The ships, seen on the horizon, 
appear not be sailing on the ocean, but to be suspended 
from the clouds. 

»  Hquinoctial winds. At the time of the autumnal 
equinox, fierce S.W. gales often occur in the British channel. 
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Milton would appear to be writing in 633~640 from personal 
observation. He kad scen ships running up channel under 
a S. W. gale, then 640—642 is a piece of imagination. 

638. Close sailing. These words are generally taken as 
meaning ‘ sailing close together,’ but in nautical language, 
to sail close reefed is to sail during a gale with very little 
sail spread, ‘under bare poles.’ 

», Bengala. Bengal. Of course when Milton wrote 
these lines Calcutta was merely a native village. The older 
English stations were Hooghly, Balasore, Cosimbazar. 

639. Terate, Tidore. Small volcanic islands in the Malay 
Archipelago, belonging tothe Dutch. Both are spice Islands. 

640. drugs—literally dried roots, Dutch droogen, dried 
roots. 

» On the trading flood. Milton seems at first to have 
pictured the ships in rapid motion in the English channel 
under a S. W. gale. Now he pictures them as sailing in the 
Indian Ocean, 8. to the Cape. Trading flood. That part of 
the ocean where trade winds prevail. 

641. Bthiopian—Indian Ocean. 

» Cape—of Good-Hope. 

642. Stemming—breasting the water, driving it aside. 
Nighily—of course the ships sailed by day as well as by 
night. But we are asked to picture them during the hours of 
night as sailing quickly but calmly to the S. 

» Stemming. Cy. Henry VI, Part III, V, 6, 36~— 
As doth a sail, filled with a fretting gust, 
Command an argosy to stem the waves. 

»  Pole—the S. Pule, because to double the Cape, ships 
from Bengal or the Malay seas have to sail S. 

THE GATES OF HELL: SIN AND DEATG, 643—680. 

645, Whrice three-fold the gates. Cf. Virgil’s three-fold 
wall, Hneid, V1, 549. Compare line 436. 
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649. Hither side. Hither now usually means ‘one of two,” 
t ‘both.’ Formerly it was ‘each of two, = both. 
650. Woman to the waist. A close imitation of Spenser, 
verie Queene, I, 1, 14, 15: 
He saw the ugly monster plain, 

Half like a serpent horribly displayed, 

But the other half did woman’sa shape retuin, 

Most loathsome, filthy, foul, and full of vile disdain ; 

And as she lay upon the dirty ground, 

Her huge Iong tail her den all overspread, 

Yet was in knots and many boughts upwound, 

Pointed with mortal sting. 
359. Round. To be taken as a preposition ‘round about 
r middle, or waist.’ 
304, Cry. Used in the sense of ‘pack.’ Cf. Coriolanus, 
[, 3, 120, You common cry of curs. Othello, II, 3, 370. Not 
ea hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. It is 
2n applied to men, Hamlet, ITI, 2, 289. A fellowship in 
ry of players. Ory might be taken in its ordinary sense,. 
t we should then have a cry burking instead of sounding, 
ile the sense of ‘ barking about her middle’ is not so 
od as ‘a pack that was about her middle.’ 
359. Cerberean—like those of Cerberus. Cerberus were 
> three-h eaded dog that guarded hell. Aneid VI, 417. 
358 Kennel. For the idea, cf. From torth the kennel of 
7 womb hath crept a hell hound, Richard ITI, IV, 4, 47. 
»  Kennel—lie hid, house themselves. Kennel, a dog- 
ase is from O. Fr. chenil—chen, a dog, Lat. canem, (acc.) 
x. For the sense cf. Venus and Adonis 913, kennelled in 
rake she finds a hound. 
160. Secylia. ‘There are several accounts of this monster, 
t Milton evidently refers to the legend that she was 
ginally a beautiful maiden that often sported in the sea 
ih the nymphs. Circe, jealous of her, used magic by 
ich the lower part of Scylla was turned into the tail of a 
1 or serpent, her waist was surrounded by dogs, but the 
per part remained unchanged. 
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661. Calabria. S.-W. Italy. 

»  Trinacrian. Sicilian. Sicily was called Trinacria 
because of its triangular shape. Gk. treis, three (acc, trinas),. 
and ake, point. 

662. Night hag. Hag = witch, perhaps from A.S. haga, 
hedge, witches being seen, it was supposed, in hedges by 
wayfarers as they travelled at night. Night hag = witch 
seeh by night. Cf. Dryden, Annus Mirabdslia : 

Thus to some desert plain or old wood-side 
Dire night-hags come from fur to dance their round, 


And o’er broad rivers on their fiends they ride, 
Or sweep in clouds above the blasted ground. 


664. Lured with the smell. It was believed that witches 
used the blood of infants as an ingredient of their concoc- 
tions. In Macbeth the witches put a babe’s finger into the 
infernal stew in their cauldron. | 

665. Lapland witches. Lapland, a strange and unknown 
country, was supposed to be inhabited by witches of extra- 
ordinary power. The unknown is always mysterious, so 
runs a Latin phrase. Cf. Comedy of Errors, TV,3,11. Sure 
Lapland sorcerers inhabit here. 

»  Labouring moon—tormented moon. The moon is 
spoken of as a sentient thing that felt pain during an eclipse. 
Virgil, Georgics, Il, 478, speaks of the moon’s eclipses as her 
‘Jabours.’ Cf. labour= the pangs of child-birth. 

666. Eclipses at their charme. For the supposed power of 
witches over the moon cf. 7empesi V, 269 : 

His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could contro] the moon. 
»,  Hclipses—undergoes an eclipse. The intransitive 
use of the word is singular. 

669. Or substance. Supply ‘if.’ ‘If it might be called 
substance.’ 

670. Each seemed. What appeared to be substance might 
be only shadow and vice versa. 
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671. Furnes—see note on 596. 
676. Hell trembled. Cf. Lliiad VII, where it is said of 
jax: 

Thus marched the chief, tremendous as a god ; 


Grimly he smiled ; earth trembled as he strode. 
Popr’s translation. 


677. Admired—‘ wondered,’ not the modern meaning, ‘look- 
2d at with appreciation.’ Cf. the Bible, Revelation, xvii. 6. I 
vondered with great admiration, and Paradise Lost, t, 690, 
Let none admire that riches grow in Hell. 

678. God and his Son except. But and except must omit 
‘rom a certain class things of the same category. God and 
1is Son are not created things. Similarly we find in line 333, 
What veace...but custody severe and stripes. 
ind IV, 323: 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest. of her danghters Eve. 

It has been sought to justify Milton by discovering paral- 
lel idioms in classical authors, but it is better, as Addison 
says, to allow that even great poets sometimes blunder. 

679. Nauyht. An adverbial object of degree. ‘In no 
wise, thing being the common object. 


SATAN AND DEATH DISPUTE, 681—7235. - 

683. Dfiscreated—ugly, horrid. 

688. Goblin—monstrous shape. Low Lat. cobalus, a moun- 
tain-spirit. 

693. Conjured—leagued by vath. A Latinism. The word 
generally denotes (1) to operate by magic or sleight of hand 
(2) to beseech. Here we have it as in Latin coujuro, I 
combine men together by oath, ju7vo, I swear. 

699. To catch the point emphasize Thy in ‘thy king.’ 
‘Ay, even thy king, great as thon art.’ 

700. Add wings. Go quick. Cf. line 631. 

701. Whip of scorpions. Cf. Bible, I Kings xii, 1], 14. 
I will chastise you with scorpions. ; 

H 
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701. Pursue—treat with hostility, attack. Cf. Measure 
for Measure, V,109, that with such vehemency he should. 
pursue faults proper to himself. 

703. Setze~supply ‘lest.’ The change of subject from. 
I to horror is awkward. 

708. Like a comet burned. In A’neitd X, 272, Aineas is- 
compared to a blood-red comet shining by night. 

709. Fires—fill with fire. 

», Ophiuchus. A constellation north of the Zodiac (‘ arctic 
sky’). Its Latin name is Serpentarius, Ophiuchus being the 
Greek for ‘serpent-bearcr’—ophis, a snake, echo,I have. It 
is a large constellation but contains very few bright stars. 
“In 1604 a new star of great brilliancy suddenly appeared. 
in the foot of Ophiuchus; but after shining for some time 
as bright as one of the first magnitude, totally disappeared. 
ina few months.”—Dunkin’s Midnight Sky. 1t may be that 
the appearance of this star caused Milton to place the 
comet in this particular constellation 

710. Horrid hair—a poetical way of describing the comet’s- 
tail or offshoot. Cf. I Henry VJ, 1,1, 2: 


Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the eky. 

711, Shakes. Comets were believed’to portend great 
calamities. See the preceding quotation. Cf. Dryden, 
Annus Mirabilis. 

Two dire comets which have scourged the town. 

713. No second stroke. Each intends to kill his opponent: 
at the first blow. 

714. As when two clouds. Cf. 


Or as when clouds together crushed and bruised 
Pour down a tempest on the Caspian plain. 
Farrrax’s Translation of Tasso, quoted by Keightley. 
But how is the original transformed by Milton’s master 
pen! 
715. Heaven’s artillery—is of course thunder. Cf. Shakes-- 
peare, Taming of the Shrew I, 2, 205. 
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719. Thait—‘so that,’ as in many lines. 

720. So matched. Thus, like the clouds, they stood equal 
in strength. 

721. Never but once more—when Satan and Death encoun- 
tered Christ and suffered defeat. Inke—likely. 

7238. Had—subjunctive in both places. ‘Would have.’ 

» Rung—with the sound of which Hell would have been 

‘Alled. 


SIN EXPLAINS, 724—814. 
725. Fast by~—close to. Cf. I, 11: 


Silon’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, 


730. For whom—for whose sake, for whose gain. 

730. Pest. A word often applied by classical writers to 
beings of monstrous shape, like Hydras, Chimaeras, etc. 

736. Forbore—to strike the intended blow. 

»  Lhese—supply ‘ words.’ 

737. Thy outery—is thy outcry and so strange are thy 
words that thou interposest. 

740, Till first I know. To be taken with ‘ spares.’ 

748. Foul—ugly. 

749. The assembly—the gathering of the rebellious angels 
This word occurs thrice in Paradise Lost and on each occasion 
is applied to gatherings of the rebellious angels. 

758. Dim thine eyes—dim were thine eyes. 

7oo. Till on the left side. This is in imitation of the old 
Greek story that Zeus swallowed Metis when pregnant with 
Athena, and that in time Zeus give birth to Athena, who 
-sprang from his head. 

The whole allegory, making Satan the father of Sin and 
both the parents of Death, is based upon a Biblical passage. 
James i, 15. ‘When lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin:. 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.’ So here 
‘Satan, when first his rebellion took definite shape, when first 
he broached his plans to his companions, brought forth sin. 
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757. Then—as compared with my appearance now. BShin- 
ing fair—resuming «‘ deemed so fair’ in 748, which was left 
without a noun. 

761. Portentous—~ominouns, threatening evil. 

768. Fields—battles, as in 292. 

769. What could else—how could it be otherwise P 

770, Ront—defeat. Lat. rupta, fem. p.p.of rumpere, to break 

771., Empyrean—upper air. See 430. The upper air was 
‘empyrean’ (fiery) as being suffused with the sun’s heat and 
light, cf. ether, which is derived from a root signifying 
‘burning.’ So in 430 it would be better to take empyrea] = 
‘heavenly’ rather, than as = ‘on fire,’ as there suggested; 
though such passages as Daniel vii, 9, ‘ His throne (was 
like) the.fiery flame,’ give us a warranty for the former 
explanation. 

» Down they fell. See the lines quoted in note on 78. 

780. Rueful. ‘Transferred epithet, ‘ painful,’ cf. 580. 

781. Odious offspring. Death—not the dogs, who were 
born later. 

783. That. Conjunction not relative. ‘ Sothat,’ as in 719 
802, 885, 1041. 

785. Inbred—bred in me. 

786. Fatal dart—the dart with which he slays mankind. 

794. Rape—forced (lat. rapto, I snatch) intercourse. 

798. Hourly conceived. Their return to the womb of Sin 
is spoken of as a fresh conception, and their going forth as 
a fresh birth. 

798. Lisi—please. A.S. lystan, to desire, used imperson- 
ally, ‘me lists.’ Cf. Him listed his magic wand to wave 
(Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel). Lust formerly had a wider 
and better meaning, ‘ pleasure.’ 

800. Compare the vultures feasting on the liver of Pro- 
metheus. 

$01. Conscious terrors. Transferred epithet. Terrors that 
I feel. 
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803. Opposition—explained by ‘foe’ end ‘sets them one 
and line 805. 

804. Sets them on—incites them to ioe me. 

807. His end with mine. Sin and Death shall perish 
together. This is implicitly stated in I Corinthians, xv, 55, 
06, ‘O death where is thy sting? ‘The sting of sin is death ;’ 
and also in Rev. xxi, 4, 8. ‘And there shall be no more 
death.” , 


808. His hane—death to him. A.S. bana, a murderer, 
bane. Dan. bane, death. 

813. Tempered heavenly. Though of heavenly temper, 
quality. Heavenly—an adverb. Cf. Live godly in this present 
world—Eneglish Prayer Book. The adj. and adverb in ly 
ended in A.S. in lie and lice respectively and hence were 
easily distinguishable. Temper—the degree of hardness to 
which steel is brought. 

» Dint—stroke. Now ‘the mark made by a stroke.’ 

815. His lore soon learnei—quickly perceived by what 
speech to soothe Sin and obtain the opening of the gates. 
Tore = learning, A.S, lar. 


SATAN ADDRESSES SIN, 8t7—844. 

818. Pledye. Children are commonly called ‘ pledges of 
affection.’ 

819. Dalliance—lovetrifling. M.E. dalien, to play, trifle. 
Allied to A.S. dweligau, to err, be foolish, and therefore 
dally is connected with dwell and dull. 

825. Pretences—claims. From Lat. pretendo, I stretch out 
(the hand to claim). Weshould now use, for this meaning, 
the other word of the pair, ‘ pretension.’ For this sense of 
pretence, cf. Hewry VI, Third Part, IV, 7, 47. Why shall we 
fight, if you pretend no title ? 

827. Uncouth—unknown, as in 407. See note. Tuke sale 
with I. ‘I go alone on this unknown errand.’ Uncouth—an 
epithet transferred from the object of the errand to the 
errand itself. 
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827. One for all—as a representative of all his followers. 

829. Unfounded. «Bottomless, without foundation. See- 
lines 891—893, 934. Faundus (Latin) = bottom. 

830. Foretold should be—foretold that it should. be, ‘of 
which it was foretold that it should be.’ 

“831. Concurring signs—by many signs that all point to 
the same thing. (We are not told what the signs were.) 

832. « Oreated—to be taken with place. 

833. Purlieus, outskirts, borders. Formerly pourali¢e, « 
rendering into French of the Latin perambulatio, a walking 
through. Perambulation was a technical term for surveying # 
forest and marking off portions where the forest had exceeded 
the just boundary. ‘Then perambulation then came to mean a 
part of a forest itself. Finally pourallée, by confusion with 
Fr. lieu, place was corrupted into purlieu. The modern pu7- 
liens chiefly denotes the low quarters of great cities; the 
outskirts being more removed from police observation and 
control, were the haunts of bad characters. 

» The construction of placed is very loose. ‘A race 
being placed.’ 

835. More removed—from Heaven than we were. 

836. Surcharged—overcrowded, as it might be, if the new 
race were allowed to live in Heaven. 

837. New broils—revolts similar to ours. 

838. Secret. Take this with aught. ‘ Aught more secret 
than this.’ 

841. Dwell at ease. Perhaps taken from Psalm xxv, 13. 
‘ His soul shall dwell at ease.’ 

842. Busom—fresh, pleasant. Cf. line 400 ‘soft, delici- 
ousair. Cf. L’ Allegro, 24.‘Buxom, blithe and debonair’ and 
Prologue to Pericles, 26. Buxom, blithe and fair of face. The 
original meaning of Bucom was ‘obedient,’ ‘yielding’ and 
so ‘agreeable.’ A.S. bigan, to bow, obey. Buwom is for 
bow-some. ‘ Buxom air’ occurs again in V, 270. 
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846. Horrible—either ‘grinned so as to be horrible.’ Cf. 
such phrases as ‘turn pale, go white, though here we 
have an object as well as a complement; or it is adjective 
as adverb ‘grinned horribly.’ Cf. Antony and Oleopatra, II, 
2,99. "Tis noble spoken. Many other instances occur in 
Shakespeare. 

847. Famine—hunger. Death is all-devouring, never 
satisfied. For Famine for hunger cf. Romeo and , Juliet, 
V, 1,69. Famine is in thy cheek. Macbeth, V, 5,40. Upon 
the next tree shalt thou hang alive till famine cling thee. 
Fames in Latin stands for both hunger and famine. 

» Filled—satisfied. Cf. Although to-day thou fillest thy 
hungry eyes—Shakespeare, Sonnets, 56, 5. 

» Maw—stomach. The Grave is addressed as ‘Thou: 
detestable maw’ in Romeo and Juliet, V, 3, 45. 

848. Destined to—destined to enjoy that good hour. 

849. Bespake. Addressed. It now means ‘to order,. 
request.’ ‘He bespoke an attentive hearing.’ ‘He bespoke 
a new suit of clothes.’ Bespake occurs in the same sense in 
Shakespeare. I bespake you fair and hurt you not. Twelfth 
Night, V, 192. He bespake them thus ; ‘ I thank you, country- 
men. Richard IT, V, 2, 20. 


SIN ADDRESSES SATAN, 850—870. 


850. Due—by right. It was right that Sin should confine 
the fallen angels to Hell. 

853. Adamantine. Made of adamant, diamond, adamant 
—the unbreakable, the diamond being very hard. Gk. a, 


not, damao, I tame. Diamond comes to us through the Fr. 
diamant. 


855. Fearless to be—the prose idiom is ‘fearless of being.’ 

858. Tartarus. The classic name for the place of punish- 
ment in the infernal regions. Hence in 69, Tartarean sul- 
phur =: sulphur of Hell. 

859. Confined—to be taken with me. 
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(861. Here. Supply confined from 859. 


~ 862. Clamours—to be taken with of ‘mine own brood.’ 
864. Author—creator, the one who produces, a term often 
applied to a parent. 

"867. That new world—that=of which you have been 
speaking. 

868. The gods. It is part of the Miltonic system that the 
fallen angels are the various gods of the world. See Book J, 
Chemosh, Moloch, Thammuz, etc., Book I, 374 


**' Then were they known to men by varions names 
And various idols through the heathen world,” 


868. Gods who live at ease. This was the belief of the 
Epicurean Philosophers. ‘The gods neither made the world 
nor attended to it. 

Tennyson gives in Lweretins a fine description of the calm 
of the gods: 


The gods who haunt. 

The Incid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a clond, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts te mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm ! 


and again in the choric song of the Lotos-Haters : 


To live and he reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind, 
Far they lie beside their nectur, and the bolts are huried, 
Far below them in the valleys and the clouds are lightly curled, 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world ; 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 


Blight and famine. plague "and earthquake, roaring deep and fiery 
sands, 


ale als fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships and praying 
ands, 


But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong. 


869. Volupiuons—enjoying pleasure. It is generally used 
of things, not of a person, as here, and signifies ‘ giving 
pleasure-’ 
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SIN OPENS THE GATES OF HELL, 871—889. 


872. All our woe. Woe of the uian race, because, had 
she not unlocked the uate, Satan would not have got out to 
tempt our first parents. 

873. Bestial train—her serpent’s tail. A train is some- 
thing drawn. Fr. trainer, Lat. traho, I drag. See also 
note on Revolt of the Tartars, line 1138. ‘Train’ is employed 
by Shakespeare, with reference to the tail of a peacock. 
We'll pull his plumes and take away his train. First 
Pari of Henry VI, Ill, 3, 7. Also with reference to 
the tail of a comet, ‘stars with trains of fire,’ Mamlet, I, 1, 
117. We may also suppose bestial train to include the pack 
of barking dogs, as they would follow her, like attendants, 
as she moved to the gate; but ‘rolling’ is not very appro- 
priate, if we take ‘train’ in this sense. 

874. Portcullis—the object of up-drew. A portcullis is a 
sliding door, let down from above and moving in grooves, 
that closes up a passage. Portcullis. M.E. portcoltse— 
O. Fr. portecoleice—Lat. porta, door—Low Lat. colaticvus (not 
found)—colare, to glide, flow. Fr. couler. 

875. But herself—except herself. 

» Stygian power—powers of Hell. Part (Styx) for the 
whole (Hell). 

i¢@. Bur of massy tron. Of. Scott, Lay of the Last Min- 
strel : 


The embattled portal arch he passed, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 


880. And jurring sound. Cf. Virgil, Hneid, V1, 572: 


“ Then at last the doors are opened, 
Creaking on harsh-sounding hinge.’’ 


But the gates of Heaven open far differently : Book VII. 
206: 
Heaven opened wide. 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sou nd 
On golding hinges moving. 
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883. Of Erebus. Of Hell. The whole phrase ‘lowest 
bottom of Erebus shook’ is from Virgil, Georgics, IV, 471. 

885. That, as also in 882 =sothat. The wings are the 
‘two extremities of a line of battle. One of the officers of @ 
regiment is a ‘wing-Captain,’ a wing being now a division 
of a regiment. 

889. Redounding—rippling curling. To redound is to 
-come back like a wave to the shore, when a stone is thrown 
into a pool (Lat. re, back, unda, wave). The steady proces- 
sion of curls of smoke is compared to a succession of 
waves. The'common meaning of ‘redound’ is to ‘turn out, 
‘result.’ “It redounds to his reputation.” 


VIEW OF CHAOS, 890—926. 


891. Hoary deep. The deep here is not the sea but the 
void of the Universe. Yet Milton applies to it epithets 
‘originally used of the sea. Cf. The Bible, Job, xli, 32. 
‘One would think the deep to be hoary.’ The idea has been 
expanded by Longfellow in the Building of the Ship :— 


The ocean old, 
Ceuturies old, 


His beard of snow 
Heaves with the heaving of oe breast. 


The bride of the grey, ‘old sea. 


The deep occurs thirteen times in this book alone. The 
following epithets are applied by Milton to it :—gloomy 
T, 152); vast and boundless (I, 177); boundless (VII, 168;) 
vast unbounded (X, 471); abhorred (IJ, 87); bordering 
(II, 131); unfounded (II, 829); hoary (II, 891) wasteful 
(II, 961 and VI, 862); frighted (II, 994); unapparent (VII, 
103); bottomless (Paradise Regained, I, 361). 

894. Hidest night. Milton conveys the same idea by the 
use of ‘eternal’ (IIT, 18); ‘unoriginal’ (X, 477); Spenser 
‘(Faerie Queen, I, 522) makes Duessa address Night: 


O! Thou most ancient Grandmother of all, 
More old than Jove, whom thou at first didat breed. 
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894. Néghi, according to the classic mythology was the 
daughter of Chaos, sister of Erebus. She was the parent of 
Ether and Day. Homer calls her the subduer of gods and. 
men. 

895. Ohaoe—the vast infinite space that existed prior to 
created things and out of which the latter—gods, men, all. 
things, were formed. Chaos was called the Mother of Night 
and Erebus. But see note on ‘consort,’ 963. 


» Ancestors of Nature—because from Chaos everything 
that exists was evolved. 

898. Hot, Cold. These lines are based on the rival theo- 
ries held by the ancients of the origin of matter. Thales of 
Milctus (about 686—ahbout 546 B.C.) held that out of water 
everything arose and into water everything resolved itself. 
Anaximenes held air to be the primary form of matter. 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, who flourished about B.C. 513, re- 
garded fire or heat as the primary form of matter. Milton 
personifies the agents of these conflicting theories and 
gives to each the opposite, to Heat, Cold; to Moisture, Dry- 
ness ; and represents each as a warrior followed by a certain 
number of atoms. Hach confident in his strength proceeds 
to create, but is foiled by thefothers. Cf. Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses, 1,19. “Cold atoms fought with hot, moist with dry,. 
soft with hard, heavy with weightless.” 

Cf. Dryden. A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day : 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began ; 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot and moist and dry 


In order to their stations leap, 
And Music’s power obey. 


900. Embryon atoms. The atoms are regarded as soldiers 
following their champion. The atoms following Heat, for 
instance, were hot atoms and so, according to Heraclitus,. 
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capable of forming substances But the other atoms oppose 
and nothing is formed. Similarly for the atoms following 
the other champions. 

901. Hach his faction—of the faction of each. Milton 
makes each into @ possessive case by adding his, being mis- 
led by such forms as ‘the king his crown.’ ‘I'he possessive 
case termination in A.S. was various in the singular (es, an, 
e, a) and in the plural (a, ena). Ultimately, es supplanted all 
other endings both in the singular and in the plural. The 
apostrophe marks the omitted e, and was probably introduced 
to distinguish the possessive singular from the possessive 
plural. The es was sometimes written ts, which was sup- 
posed to be for fis, and led to such forms as ‘the king 
his crown’ = the king’s crown. So Milton here writes 
each his = each’s = ofeach. ‘Of the faction of each.’ For 
further information on the possessive case, see Morris, 
Elementary Lessons in Historical Enolish Grammar, § 104. 

» The atoms attending each champion are arranged in 
various subdivisions, just as the Highlanders when in battle 
array were drawn up according to theirclans. For instance, 
Macaulay, speaking of the Battle of Killicrankie, in alluding 
to Dundee’s troops, says, ‘ It was desirable to keep the clans 
distinct. Each tribe, large or small. formed a column sepa- 
rated from the next column by a wide interval. Lochiel 
had represented that it was impossible to mix men of 
different tribes without destroying all that constituted the 
peculiar strength of a Highland army. On the right were 
the Macleans. Next stood the Macdonalds of Clanronald... 
On their left were other bands of Macdonalds...Beyond 
them was Lochiel with his Camerons.”’ 

As cavalry are divided into light and heavy, see Ievolt 
of the Tartars, note on 494, so the atoms are divided into 
bands according to their qualities expressed in 902. 

904. Barca, Cyrene, cities of Cyrenaica on the North Coast 
of Africa, situated on or near the Mediterranean. The 
climate and soil were in ancient times among the most 
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delightful in the world. Both cities were colonized by 
Greeks. . 


905. Levied—to be taken as referring to sands, and not to - 


the atoms, and to be understood in its literal sense, ‘ raised’ 
(Lat. levare, to raise). 

» Loside with. The sand is blown by the winds in the 
direction in which they are blowing, the heavier parti- 
cles speedily fall, the finer ‘ poise their lighter wings’ and 
are borne along. 

» Potse—spread, literally balance, O. Fr. peiser, poiser, to 
weigh—O. Fr. pots, weight—Lat. pensum, a weight—from 
p.p. of pendere, to weigh. 

906. The champion who secures temporary command 
over the greatest number of atoms, rules, but only fora 
time, as the atoms desert him and join another champion. 

907. Chaos decides who has most atoms. His verdicts 
being haphazard, make the confusion of the fight worse. 

909. High arbiter—apparently Chance is placed over Chaos. 
Chance may overrule even the decisions of Chaos. 

911. The womb of Nature. That from which all things 
take their origin. See above, 895, Night and Chaos, ancestors 
of Nature. In 1001, Chaos complains that every fresh crea- 
tion narrows his dominions. 

», Perhaps her grave. Cf. Romeo and Juliet, II, 3, 9: 


The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb ; 
What is her burying grave that is her womb. 


Lucretius, the Roman poet, speaks of the earth as the all- 
parent and therefore the common sepulchre of all (V, 260.) 

912. Of neither—to be taken with ‘abyss.’ ‘An abyss that 
was neither sea, nor land, nor air nor fire, the four ‘ elements’ 
of the ancients. See above, note on lines 898 and 270. 

913. Pregnant causes. Milton supposing that these four 
were not real elements, imagines their elements, the compo- 
nents of sea, etc., to be mixed confusedly. Pregnant causes— 
components that by union form, bring forth, oe etc. 

I 


i 
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915. Unless the Almighty—as He had done in the case of 
Heaven, Hell, the earth, line 1004. 

917. Into this dart abyss. Were this adverbial not re- 
peated from 910, it would be difficult to see the relation of 
the phrase, as it there stood, to the rest of the sentence. 

918. Stood—an awkward assertion, separating ‘Into— 
abyss’ from looked, the verb which it modifies. 

919. Frith—estuary, strait. Another form is ‘firth.’ 
Both forms are allied to ford. It was necessary for him 
to consider well what he intended to do, for he had to cross 


an enormous gulf. 
920. Less pealed. Nor was his ear less filled with noises 


than it would be filled when. 

922. Bellona. The Roman goddess of war. 

924. Frame of heaven—the firmament. 

925. These elements. The air in commotion by tempests. 
Cf. Ihe Tempest, I, 1,24, “ If youcan command these clements 
to silence;” Zimun, TV, 3, 230. To the conflicting elements 


exposed. 
FLIGHT OF SATAN, 927—1055. 
927. Vans—wings. Van and fan are doublets, both de- 
rived from Lat. vannus,a fan. A wing is called a fan or 
van because it beats or fans the air. Cf. Dryden, The Cock 


and the Fox : 
The prisoner with a spring from prison broke ; 
Then stretched his feathered fans with all bis might, 
And to the neighbouring maple winged his flight. 

928. Surging smoke. See 889. 

929. Spurns the ground—leaves the ground, as if in 
contempt. 

930. dsinaclowdy chair, The ease of motion was so great 
that he seemed to be carried, not to be actively engaged in 
moving himself along. 

931. That seat—that support failing. There was no air 
for his wings to beat on and,support him by. 

933. Plumb down—perpendicularly. Other modes of spell- 
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ing the word are plum, plump. Fr. @ plomb, downright, 
plomb, lead, Lat. plumbum, lead. Hence the original idea is to 
fall like lead. 

934. Fathom. The sign of the plural is omitted as fre- 
quently in measures of weight, distance, etc. We say ‘ten 
hundred-weight of lime,’ ‘three brace of birds,’ ‘a three- 
penny book.’ 

936. Strong rebuf—repelling force. 

937. Instinct—impelled, animated by. 

» Fire and nitre—that would explode and so create a 
force that would drive Satan up again. 

938. As many—as he had fallen. 

»  Lhat fury stayed—when the upward force had spent 
itself. 

939. Quenched. Milton means either ‘cooled after contact 
with the explosive cloud’ or ‘ quagged,’ ‘ stuck.’ 

»  Syrtes. The name of two quicksands, the major and 
the minor Syrtis, on the North Coast of Africa. The 
greater was exactly opposite the mouth of the Adriatic, the 
lesser was in the angle between Tunis and ‘ripoli. Here 
the individual is put for the species. 

940. Take on with fares. Fures—proceeds. A.S. faran,to go. 

» Nigh foundered—having nearly sunk into the bog. 
To founder = to go to the bottom, Lat. fundus, bottom. 


s 


941. Crude consistence—partially firm soil. Crude is that 
which is raw (Lat. crudus, raw). Consistence is an abstract 
term, ‘thickness,’ ‘state of cohesion,’ ‘firmness.’ We say ‘of 
the consistency of ghee.’ The abstract is put here for the 
concrete, ‘crudely consistent mass,’ ‘partially yielding 
mass.’ 

942. Behoves. The subject is 7¢ understood, behoves being 
an impersonal verb. Cf. note on ‘list,’ 798, and the verbs 
methinks, meseems. An impersonal verb is a verb without a 
subject. In English ‘it is a mere ghost of a subject’= 
Mason. 
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We must then take ‘oar’ and ‘sail’ as in opposition with 
it understood. Cf. # go in ‘it behoves me to go’ or we may 
supply a verb in the infinitive, ‘to use both oar and sail.’ 

942. Our and satl—the two means by which ancient ships 
were moved along. Satan’s oar was his foot, his sail was his 
wing. ‘To use both feet and wings.’ 

943. Gyphon. The modern spelling is griffin. Fr. griffon. 
Lat. gryphus, Gk. grups, a fabulous animal with a vulture- 
beak (Gk. grupos, curved, hooked). 

945. Arimaspian The Arimaspians were a one-eycd people 
living in N. Scythia (? near the Ural Mountains, where gold 
is to-day found), of whom Herodotus says (III, 116) that they 
stole the gold which the gryphons guarded. 

946. Wakeful enstuiy—transferred epithet. 

948. Notice the monosyllabic line. Cf. 621 and 950. No 
doubt an attempt is made to represent by these monosylla- 
bles the slowness and difficulty of Satan’s journey. 

»  Dhrough strait. Through narrow passages. Adjective 
for noun as before. 

951. Hubbub—uproar, confused noise, for hoop-hocp, a re- 
duplication of hoop or whoop, a shout. 

959. Bordering. That borders on light. ‘In which direc- 
tion was the nearest point of the frontier between light and 
darkness.’ 


THE COURT OF CHAOS AND NIGHT, 959—917. 


961. Wasteful—because though full of the embryon atoms 
of things, nothing is produced. See 898—916. 
962. Sable-vested Night. Cf. Young,eNight Thoughts : 


Night, sable goddess ! frm her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 
and Dmncerece, 117, Sable night, mother of dread and fear. 
Spenser, Faerte Queene, I, 1, 39: 
‘Sad night over him her mantle black doth spread.’ 


963. Consort of his reign. This is a variation from the 
classical mythology, according to which Night was the 
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daughter, not, as here, the wife of Chaos. See note on 894. 

964. Orcus and Ades. Orcus was the Roman name, Ades 
or Pluto, the Greek name, for the god of the nether world. 
The two names therefore refer to one and the same person. 
Hades was son of Cronos and Rhea, brother of Zeus to whom 
was allotted the rule of heaven, and of Poseidon, who obtain- 
ed the sovereignty of the sea. His carrying off Persephone 
_ (Proserpine) to be his wife is a frequent theme of the poets. 

» Dreaded name of—dreaded Demogorgon, abstract for 

concrete. Cf. Second Part of Henry IV, IV, 1, 154. Our 
battle is more full of names than yours. Coriolanus, LV, 6, 125. 
Tullus Aufidius, the second name of men. 

965. Demogorgon. Gorgon or Demogorgon, a dread prince, 
cf. Spenser. Faerie Queene, I, 1, 37: 


A bold bad man that dared to call by name 
Great Gorgon, prince of darkness and dead night; 
At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight. 

Cf. Dryden, The Flower and the Leaf, where it is said of 

the Fairies : 
At other times we reign hy night alone, 

And posting through the skies pursue the moon ; 

But when the morn arises, none are found, 

For cruel Demogorgon walks the round, 

And if he finds a fairy lag in flight, 

He drives the wretch before, and lashes into night. 
SATAN ADDRESSES CHAOS AND NIGHT, 968—986. 

972 Secrets—sccret places. 

977. Confine with—meet the boundaries of heaven (Lat. 
con, with, finis, end). The verb in this sense is not found 
in Shakespeare, but the plural noun, ‘ confines,’ equivalent to 
territory, district, (container, frontier, for thing contained, 
territory), 18 common. 

978. The ethereal King—God. 

979. Poseesses lately—has recently acquired. 

940. Profonnd—‘ deep,’ ‘ abyss,’ adjective as noun. 

981. Directed—to be taken with Z in 982. 

982. To your behoof—to your advantage. Behoof, after 
‘recompense,’ is redundant. 
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982. Region lost~—sce 978. Every new creation on the part 
of God was so much,territory lost by Chaos. 

983. Usurpation. Satan speaks as if God had no right to 
diminish the territory of Chaos Usurp from Lat. «eu rapia, 
‘I seize for my use,’ ‘ acquire.’ 

984. Her original. Another indication of Milton's prefer- 
ence for the feminine in personification. See note on 12. 
‘Region’ is feminine in Latin, and we have scen how the Latin 
gender sways Milton in assigning gender to his personifi- 
cations. 

985. Which is—which is the object of my present journey, 

989. Faltering epeech. Even the speech of Chaos was dis- 
ordered. 

3»  Lncomposed. This word is now obsolete. We should 
say ‘discomposed.’ It isnot found in Shakespeare, and only 
in this place in Milton. Possibly he himself took it from 
the Latin incomposiins. Scores of such words are found in 
authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Those 
that were really needed survived, the rest perished. Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, has cavillation. coarctation, digla- 
diation, extirpers, morigcration, redargution, reluctation, 
ventosity, etc. 


REPLY OF CHAOS, 990—100). 


990. The pronoun thee is redundant ; the sentence is taken 
from Luke, iv, 34. 

992. Made head against—raised an army against. Cf. 
First Part of Henry IV, 1V, 4,25. A head of gallant warriors. 
King John, V, 2, 113. Before I drew this gallant head of 
war. The phrase ‘to make head’ occurs frequently in 
Shakespeare, the noun being frequently qualified by an 
adjective. 

994. Fled not in silence. A Litotes, a figure in which « 
negative is used to indicate a strong affirmative. Here 
‘fled with great uproar.’ Cf. St. Paul, ‘I praise you not’ = 
I condemn you severely, (I Corinthians, xi., 22). 
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995. Ruin—in its literal sense, ‘downfall.’. Lat. ruina, 
downfall, rwo, I rush down. 

996. Worse confonunded—a famous phrase. ‘Fall on: ‘fall, 
defeat on defeat, confusion made greater by fresh disasters. 

999. JfallIcan. A rather confused sentence. Can is used 
absolutely as in 188. ‘If all the power I can exert will 
serve by my rexiding here to defend the little of my terri- 
tory that is left.’ So = by residing here, as I am doing. 

1001. Our. Some editors read your. The speech is too 
friendly for us to suppose that Chaos reproaches Satan. We 
are expressly told in 965,966 that the supporters of Chaos 
ure all embroiled among themselves. 

1002. Hell—in apposition with encroarhment contained in 
encroached. My dominions have been contracted by two new 
creations, first the creation of Hell as your place of punish- 
ment, secondly, of the Earth. 

1004. Lately —a more recent creation than Hell. 

» Heaven and Harih~a place of habitation for newly 
created man. We are not totake Heaven as the seat of God, 
but as the sky or firmament of the earth ‘“ And God made 
the firmament-—and God called the firmament heaven.’— 
Gen. i, 7, 8. 

1005. Hung, linked—past participles. 

»  dankedin a golden chain. Homer speaks of a chain 
as fastening Earth to the throne of Zeus. Zeus threatens 
the other gods (Iliad, VILI, 19) : 


League all vour forces then, ye powers above, 
Join all, and try the Omnipotence of Jove; 
Let. down onr golden everlasting chain, 
Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, und main. 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag, by this, the Thuuderer down to earth ; 
Ye strive in vain! If | but stretch this hi ind, 
1 heave the gods, the ocean and the land ; 
§ tix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 
And the vast world hangs trembling i in my aight. 
Porr’s Translation. 


See 1051 and pendent chain, 1052. Cf. Bacon, Advancement 
of Learning, I: ‘Yor in the entrance of philosophy, when the 
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second causes, which are next unto the senses, do offer 
themselves to the mind of man, if it dwell and stay there it 
may induce some obfivion of the highest cause; but when a 
man passeth on further and seeth the dependence of causes 
and the works of Providence, then, according to the allegory 
of the Poets, he will easily believe that the highest link of 
Nature’s chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter's 
chair.” 

1008: Se much—supply is. Somuch the nearer ix danger. 

1009. Huvoeck—destruction, probably from A.S. hafoe, 
hawk. Then ‘havock! would bea hawking term, probably = 
‘ware hawk’ (look out for, beware of the hawk). The origi- 
nal sense was lost, but the cry survived. 


SATAN RENEWS HIS FLIGHT, 1010—1055. 

1011. His sea—one of the few metaphors in this book. 
‘His journey should have an end.’ 

1013. Pyramid of fire—tongue of fire shooting upwards. 
A pyramid literally means ‘ pointed like fire.’ Gr. pyr, fire. 

1017. Argo—the ship in which Jason and the other Argo- 
nauts sailed to Colchis to win the golden fleece. 

1018. Through Bosporus. Milton places the closing rocks 
(Symplegades) in the Bosporus, but according to the story, 
Jason only encountered them after passing through the 
Bosporus. 

»  Bosporus—literally the Ox-ford. Gr. bous, ox. poroa, 
passage, ford. 

» dustling—jnstling or crashing together, when a ship 
tried to get through. See Kingsley’s Heroes Symplegades, 
the name given to the rocks, means ‘crashers together.’ It 
has been supposed. from the swaying of these rocks, that 
lumps of ice were meant. 

1019. Larboard. The old nautical term for the left side of 
the ship, when one is standing facing the direction in which 
she is going. Port is now used instead of larboard. The 
derivation of the first part is very uncertain. Board = side 
of aship. The right side is starboard, the steersman’s side. 
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1019. Ulysses. On hisjourney from Troy to Ithaca, his 
home. His voyage occupied ten years and he underwent 
‘many surprising adventures, which are recounted in the 
Odyssey. 

1020. Charybdis—a whirlpool in the straits of Messina, on 
the Sicilian side, caused by a woman who lived on a rock 
Charybdis, and swallowed up the waters of the sea thrice 
every day and thrice ejected them, thus causinga formid- 
able whirlpool. 


» whe other whirlpool. The Homeric legend places a 
yock and not a whirlpool, Scylla, on the Ttalian side. But 
Milton follows Virgil, who makes Scyllaa whirlpool. dneid 
III, 425. The monster Scylla (sce 660) lived on this rock 
and devoured sailors. 

1022. For the force gained by repetition. Cf. VII, 24—v6: 
I sing with mortal voice, uncliunged, 
To hoaree or mute, though tulleu on evil days, 
On evil days though fixllen. 
1023. Milton here places the construction of the bridge at 
a short interval after Satan's passage, namely, when man 
had fallen. But in line 1025 he seems to regard it as con- 
structed immediately, right in the track of Satan. One 
night intervened between the fall of Adam and Eve and 
Satan’s arrival in Paradise. 


In Book X, 282—305, Sin and Death, before man sinned 
and was judged, construct the bridge. Sin proposes: 


To found a path 
Over this main from Hell to that new world 
Where Satan now prevaile. 


Then both, from out a eta into the waste 

Wide anarchy of Chaos, damp and dark, 

Flew diverse, and with power (their power was great), 
Hovering upon the waters, whut they met 

Solid or slimy, as in raging sea 

Tossed up and down, together crowded drove, 

From each side shoaling towards the mouth of Hell; 
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Deep to the roote of Hell the gathered beach 
They fastened, and the mole immense wrought on, 
Over the foamiug deep high arched, a bridge 
Of length prodigious, joining to the wall 
Tmmovable of this now fenceless world, 
Forfeit to death. 
1023. Past—having passed. 
1024. Amain—eagerly, in haste. See note on 165. 
1028. Tamely—without resistance. 
102% O:b—circumference. Lat. orbie. 
1038. God anid good angels. Cf. Richard ITI, V, 3 175, God 
and good angels fight on Richmond's side. In the same 


scene, lines 138, 156, Good angels guard thee. 
BEGINNING OF NATURE AND LIGHT, 1034—1040. 

1034. Sacred influence. Light is called sacred in TX, 192; 
XJ, 134. Cf. TIT, 1, ‘ Wail holy light, offspring of Heaven.’ 

1037. First beyins—begins at her most distant frontier 
(most distant from the world). Here the confines of Chaos 
and Nature meet. 

1040. Tumult lees—because at a great distance from the 
throne of Chaos, 959. 

1041. That—so that. 

1042. Wafts. Rarely intransitive as here. ‘The ¢ is in- 
trusive, the word being really ‘ waff,’ the same as ‘ wave, to 
move a hand in the air, to beckon. We may supply an 
object here, ‘ his wings.’ 

» Dubious light—because being so far from the centre 
of Nature, the light was as yet dim. 

1043. Holds the port—makes direct for. A Latinism. 

104+ Shronds—sails. 

»,  Wackle—ropes by which the sails are adjusted. 

1046. Weighs—poises, spreads 


A GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN, 1047—1050. 


1047 Empyreal. We must take empyreal = ‘suffused 
with light’ See note on 430, 771. To say ‘ Heavenly 
heaven’ would be meaningless 
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1048. Square—whether it was square or rouna. 
- 1949. Opal towers. Opal, Sans. upalg, a gem. 


THE EARTH DESCRIED. 


wai. Golden chain. See line 1005. Because the world 
| hangs by this chain, it is pendent. Cf. the quotation from 
Measure for Measure, note on 146. 
1054. Fraught—loaded, filled. Fraught—p.p. of* M.E. 
fragten, frahten, to load a ship. Swed. fraht, a cargo. 


